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THE LADIES 


COMPANION. 
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NEW-YORK, AUGUST, 1834. 





Fulfilment of a Dream. 


I can never forget the last of those memorable 
days of July, when the sun, asif to make amends 
for his cold treatment of us at other times, poured 
down on the metropolis, all at once, a flood of unin- 
durable heat. The streets were as silent as the 
squares—the Strand was, comparatively, a desert. 
For five hours there was the stillness of desolation 
around me; if I except a few unprofitables, hurry- 
ing to the recesses of Somerset House, or the rook- 
eries ofthe Temple. The last of these days threat- 
ened to be the lastof mine. Fresh from old Jreland 
and scant of money, without a plat of green grass or 
a drink of clean water within miles of me, a fever- 
ish despondency came over me. It was just three 
o'clock, p.m. on the 31st,—I am positive as to the 
day and hour, having committed a memorandum 
thereof, to the safe keeping of my mother’s Bible, 
which has been treasured for years at the bottom 
of her oaken chest, and never molested by any one 
but myself, and for the purpose just mentioned ;— 
well, on the day and date aforesaid, I, Tom Finnar- 
ty, was seated on the dicky of my cab, as patient as 
a saint, opposite the soda-water warehouse, facing 
Catharine Street; I had not had a fare all that day, 
and but one on the day preceding—a fine fat crown- 
piece given by a member of Parliament, for such I 
judged him to be, from the gentility of his behavior 
and the nate grammar of his conversation. After 
braving the heat for hours, I was fairly worsted, and 
compeiled to take shelter under the hood of iny cab. 
Three had just tolled on St. Clement’s, when it was 
my accursed fate todescry, ata considerable distance 
a stout little man carrying a large blue bag, contam- 
ing something more ponderous than is usually 
entrusted to the keeping of frail gambroon or 
worsted. This bag he kept swinging from one hand 
to the ether, clanking it, as if by accident, against 
the shins of all who were notaware of his approach ; 
and, after this grievous fashion, he threaded his way 
towards me. I could not but wonder at the bold 
daring of the queer little fellow: he was a strange 
ungain brute—his broad shoulders out of all propor- 
tion to his wizen body—he looked as if he had been 
put together of ill-assorted members, and like the 
droll formations of a Christmas pantomime. But 
what amazed me most was, that the little ugly crea- 
ture appeared, from the first moment I saw him, to 
be hailing my cab. It was verily so. 
near, he fixed his black eye intently on me. 


shudder at the thought of polluting my cab with 
such a strange-looking animal. I took no notice of 
him; though eager and panting for a fare, I would 
rather have carried a living shark, turtle, or sea 
monster, or aman diseased with the cholera, than 
this odious creature. I feigned sleep—I pretended 
to be drunk ; but all tono purpose, He roared out 
in the silent street, “‘ Halloo, Tom Finnarty, no 
tricks upon travellers. You are.neither sleeping 


J 


As he drew | 


jnordrunk. I know you, man—I know your mother 
and I know your oaken chest, and your Bible, 
wherein you keep your memorandums.” Burning 
with shame at this remarkable disclosure, and de- 
voutly crossing myself, I hurried to receive his 
detested body within my vehicle. Whereupon, 
summoning my resolution, I asked, with a subdued 
voice, Where to Sir? “ Straight forward,” was the 
answer. ‘The malicious devil, seeing my confusion 
and shame, dashed down the hood of my cab, and 
cast a preud glare of defiance at the bright and 
burning sun. He then commenced a series of ex- 
travagancies, the most remarkable in the records 
of cab-driving. He took a sort of canister out of 
his gambroon bag, and amused himself like a jug- 
gler, with tossing it on high, and catching it in its 
descent, to the amusement of every spectator, but 
to my extreme terror and astonishment, The clang 
it made, every time it fell, into his iron fist, was 
indescribable. The noise and the laughter of the 
people only added to his outrageous mirth. At 
Charing Cross, though mortally perplexed and ter- 
rified, I ventured to repeat the question, Where to, 
Sir? “Straight forward,” he cried, with a horrid 
chuckle ; and, thereupon, pulled out of the blue bag 
a massy silver divider, and holding the canister by 
a little handle, he would one time twirl it aloft like 
a tamborine, then rattle it with asmuch ease as if it 
were a dice-box ; at another, he would make it ring 
louder than a Chinese gong, by banging it with the 
divider, which he would then flourish about his head 
after the manner of a bass-drummer. On passing 
the Opera House—I know not whether the sight of 
it suggested the idea of music, but he broke out in- 
to a song or yell in some savage tongue, not a whit 
daunted by the respectability ofthe WestEnd. He 
sang vociferously, often cracking his voice into a 
how!; the burthen I remember well, from the fre- 
quency of its repetition, and from the furious dashing 
of the divider against the canister, exactly at every 
| syllable—a precision which, I do believe, drove it 
, through my ears, to take its everlasting seat in my 
| memory :— 

Janga boonga wanga loo 

Sprachna kalee, trashna troo 

Koomaloo, woomaloo, kom coo coo. 





To me all this was appalling. To him and te 
others it appeared rare fun ; but [ determined to put 
a speedy conclusion to it atall risks, and to convey 
I | the madman, fool, felon, or juggler, no farther than 
shuddered—by the Virgin, I, Tom Finnarty, did | the top of St. James’s Street. On arriving there, I 





| run my horse suddenly close to the pavement ; but 
che no sooner observed my purpose, than, with a 
| terrific crash on the accursed canister, accompanied 
as if with the screams of twenty eagles, or the hal- 
looings of a hundred hungry cannibals, he roared 
out, “ Straight forward, Tom Finnarty,” and my 
horse started forward in a fright, which required 
more steadiness than I was master of to control, 
Shopkcepers now crowded to their'doors and win- 
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dows—the boys hooted and cheered—ihe monster 
twirled and jangled his canister, and sung with ten- 
fold fury. We scoured past St. James’s Church, 
and to a certainty should have been driven, horse, 
cab, canister, and all, into the shop of Mr. Hamlet, 
the silversmith, had not a policeman, tomy unspeak- 
able comfort, though with more bravery than brains, 
checked our career, and springing into the cab, 
ordered me to drive to Bow Street. Now, thought 
I, he has got hold of the right sow by the horns. 
The demoniac could, without question, have tossed 
the valiant ‘blue’ into the street, like a wallet; or 
into the air like the canister; but all he uttered was 
a growl, like that of the lion, when he collects his 
strength for an onset. The policeman made an ef- 
fort to catch hold of the canister, but he was instant- 
ly pinned with one arm ina corner, where he strug- 
gled, like a squeezed kitten, in the hands of a lusty 
boy, and became the sole sport of this insane mock- 
ery of aman. The canister only whirled about 
his ears with increased noise and rapidity, and the 
horrible Jango boonga song was roared louder than 
ever. [however, galloped on like amadman to Bow 
Street, and there delivered my detested freight and 
we were both shown into his worship’s presence. 
I breathed freely atthe sight of Sir Richard; but 
the incarnate devil, nothing abashed, approaching 
the bench with a confidence which stunned me, 
whispered in his worship’s ear; the magistrate 
smiled, and muttering something about harmless 
eccentricity, he uttered with a loud voice that he was 
discharged. 

The reporters stared—they had lost a capital 
case. The crowd, out of respect for the decision, 
made instant way. Some kind souls, who had 
witnessed my distress, endeavored to conceal me; 
but in vain. His basilisk eye was upon me. I 
looked in agony for the magistrate’s protection, but 
was reminded of an Act of Parliament and its pen- 
alties. I wiped the cold drops from my brow, and 
inso doing, observed something like an indication 
of pity in the demon’s countenance. He pushed, 
or rather lifted me before him, and, in an instant, 
poor Tom Finnarty was like a wisp of straw perch- 
ed once more on his dicky. I had barely time for 
thought, when the canister wastwirled ten feet into 
the air; and the frightened populace scattered in 
all direction, when they heard the never-by-me-to- 
be-forgotten cry of “ Straight forward.” At the 
same moment I felt a hand in my pocket—but I 
knew it was empty, and so I let that pass. Away 
I went, reckless as to the direction, for if, at the cor- 
ner of a street, I ever made the least hesitation, I 
was saluted with the cry of “ Straight forward.” 
After a little time, I began to consider, what the 
deuce the creature’s hand could have to do inside 
my pocket. I therefore slily slipped in a couple of 
fingers, and brought out a coin which presented to 
my delighted eye, the rich and glossy beauty of a 
newly-coined full-weight sovereign. My joy was 
equalled only by my surprise. At any other time, 
or from any other person, I would have considered 
it a Godsend ;—but in truth, I now regarded it as the 
devil’s own benefaction. However, I bravely de- 
termined on permitting it to remain in my pocket,— 
willing to consider it asa first proof of the harmless 
eccentricity to which the magistrate had alluded, 
Inow made up my mind te be more cheerful, espe- 


cially since my companion grew a trifle more 
quiet. 

In this way, turning and returning we travelled 
through a multiplicity of streets, and at length 
reached the Regent’s Park ; but no sooner had we 
passed through Gloucester gate, than I perceived, 
from his jerking and fidgetting, that he meditated 
more mischief; and just when we arrived at the 
Zoological Gardens, outcame the divider once more 
glittering in the sun as he brandished it in the air ; 
and, before I could say a prayer, it came in furious 
collision with the canister, and with aclang so loud 
and clear as to awaken the sleeping echoes of Prim- 
rose Hill and its sister knoll; at the same time he 
filled the tranquil air of that lonely region with cries 
howls, yells, and screams, that were quite fearful. 
In an instant he was responded to by ten thousand 
other cries, screams, yells, and hideous noises—the 
domineering roar of the disturbed lion, the angry 
miaow cf the devouring tiger and hyenas “ eager for 
the fray,” while the shrieks of alarmed monkies, 
the screams of eagles and other birds of prey, made 
up the treble of this appalling concert. The race 
of timid birds thrust their heads under their wings— 
rabbits took to their burrows—the beavers to their 
island dominions—and the astounded bear clamber- 
ed to the top of his pole, where he gazed all around 
like the Mr. Speaker of an unruly assembly, calling 
out “Order! order!” This frightful outery was 
the occurrence of about thirty seconds—and was 
instantly followed by tremulous shouts from persons 
within the enclosure. Groups of elegant people 
were scampering from all quarters of the gardens, 
hallooing for their carriages. The rush towards 
the gate was fearful. Beautiful young creatures, 
pale and panting, were shrieking for help, to young 
men with heroic mustachios and white faces, who 
had far outstripped them ; husbands taking to their 
heels, and piously recommending their wives to the 
protection of Providence, while a tardy file of 
grand-mammas, and opaque ancient aunts, brought 
up the rear. 

To me, who knew the sole cause of this most 
ludicrous panic, the whole scene became the subject 
of overwhelming mirth. The creature within my 
cab was all this while dandling his canister on his 
knee, and chuckling joyously at the effect produced 
by his inimitable powers, and I was now for the 
last time ordered “ Straight forward ;” but with a 
voice far more gainly than on any previous occasion. 
I began, indeed, to like my gentleman amazingly. 
The garden scene had touched the key of a faculty 
which he possessed in perfection, and which he 
forthwith began to display. One time was heard 
the barking of a mastiff, with the grunting of a 
frightened sow and her litter, sounds which brought 
to my remembrance the domestic decencies of our 
old cabin in dear Ireland. At another time one 
would have sworn that I had behind me a coop of 
discontented turkeys, indignant peacocks, rebellious 
geese and ratiocinating drakes—all huddled togeth- 
er—conversing and wrangling after their accustom- 
ed fashion. In a rapture of satisfaction at the 
amazement of the pedestrians, I would now and 
then ery out “ Encore, encore!’ which I judged, 
from his chuckling laugh, took with him exceeding- 
ly. In this manner we progressed through nearly 





every street in wide Marybone. At length we 
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crossed Oxford Street, and into Grosvenor Square. 
Here the order was not “ Straight forward,” but 
‘‘ Round and round.” [do not know what kind of 
spirit or fancy possessed him in this particular place 
but he commenced a most miraculous imitation of 
at least twenty different speakers. He was a por- 
table debating club—and I made ita point of duty, 
at every fall of his voice, lustily to exclaim “ Hear, 
hear!” The singularity of our progress and exhibi- 
tion, in process ef time, lined the square round and 
round. Seventy-year-old housekeepers, and sexa- 
genarian rosy-faced gouty porters (fooumen were 
in the country) stood at their respective doors. 
Some would exclaim, “Mercy on me! that is 
my master’s voice ;” and “ that is mine’s,” another 
would say. 

It was now dusk. We travelled three and thirty 
times round the square, by which time he became 
exhausted, and had, apparently, nothing farther to 
say either proor con. My head was becoming giddy, 
with the continual circularity of our course; and 
my little horse, as if ashamed of this incomprelien- 
sible tramping, made a dead halt. Hereupon I 
again felt the hand of my customer in my pocket. 
It was to deposit therein another sovereign. He 
then discharged me in due form, and as becomingly 
asany Christian, begging at the same time that I 
would direct him the nearest road to Richmond 

Before I could answer, or even wonder at sucha 
question, at such a time of day, and after such a 
route, I was shaken, asif by the arm of a giant; and 
a voice came streaming into my ear like the rushing 
of a mighty cataract, “ Ahoy, Finnarty, a fare—a 
long fare ; you have been in the Land of Nod for the 
last half hour.” So Thad. But guess what my 
fare was: Mr. , the tipsy silversmith with a 
beauteous silver tea vase, in a blue bag, and Mr. 
, the mimic, promising a sovereign each, if 
I drove them expeditiously to Richmond Hill. 











Do every thing and say Nothing. 

Tuis was the favorite motto of Mrs. Nobleways, 
who was a woman more of deeds than word—that 
isto say of unneccessary words. By this expression 
of unnecessary words I mean, principally words of 
useless discussion, but more particularly of matri- 
monial discussion, and which all ladies who wish to 
have no quarrels with their husbands should be 
careful. above all things to avoid. 

“ What!” exclaims some fair individual of the sex 
‘‘am I never to talk tomy husband? Am I always 
to sitmum? Am I never to endeavor to talk him 
over, that I may get my own way?” 

On the contrary, my dear voluble lady, you may 
talk to your husband as much as you like in a plea- 
sant, cheerful manner ; but if you are fond of having 
your own way, I advise you not to try to talk him 
over, but have it by saying nothing about it. 

The lords of the creation have inherently a wish 


of dominion over their wives; and if they think they | 


have that, they do not trouble themselves about tri- 
fles, unless they are led to do so by useless discus- 
sions. For example, whether their wives wear a 
blue hat or a brown one, or whether they work half 
an hour at a carpet-frame or an hour at netting a 
purse, or go out to call on Mrs. Somebody or Mrs. 
Anybody, is to them a matter of no consequence. 








But if they begin to consult, or enter into arguments 
and disquisitions, the husbands immediately on their 
part begin to assume a dignified dictatorial manner 
and tone, which presently offends the lady. She 
gives a snappish answer, which brings an ill-natu- 
red one in return. 

For example : Mrs. Wrongways and her husband 
were one day seated at breakfast, when she com- 
menced the following discourse :—* I intend to go 
and call upon Mrs. Haughty this morning ; I sup- 
pose you do not want the horse and gig for any thing 
do you?” 

‘“¢ ] don’t know whether I do or not,” said he, not 
being pleased with the word intend. «What do you 
want to go to call so often on Mrs. Haughty for—a 
proud disagreeable woman. If Colonel Haughty 
was not my commanding officer, you should never 
go and call on her at all.” 

« Should not! Well, for my part, I should always 
callon Mrs. Haughty, whether she were in our 
regiment or not. Ilike her; she is an elegant wo- 
man, and the daughter of a peer; and she never 
gives herself any airs to me, as she does to the other 
ladies of our corps.” 

“ Youfancy, I suppose, she likes you, and thinks 
you less vulgar than the rest. But itis no such thing. 
The colonel, I dare say, has ordered her to be civil 
to you, because I am useful in regimental matters.” 

“Ordered! ordered! Mrs. Haughty is not a wo- 
man to be ordered by her husband ; she has too much 
spirit and sense.” 

«« Sense! she does not show her sense, if she at- 
tempts to have any likings or dislikings her hus- 
band does not approve. I wish you would go and 
see Mrs. Nobleways. Now, there is a woman I wish 
you would imitate.” 

“Indeed! well, I should be very sorry to imitate 
Mrs. Nobleways. She wears an ugly hat, and is a 
great friend of that tiresome woman Mrs. Rational, 
who is always teaching her children, and going te 
market, dressed in a gingham gown and straw hat, 
I hate them both.” 

“‘ More shame for you. And if you would spend 
less money in hate, and be dressed like Mrs. Noble- 
ways with dignified simplicity, and would spend 
your time in teaching your children, and study 
household economy, instead of being all day netting 
purses, I can tell you, madam, it would be more for 
your credit and mine.” 

Here Mrs. Wrongways burst into tears, and the 
husband rose from the table, and rung the bell. 
‘John, bring the gig to the door ; I am going to the 
barracks, and shall wantthe gig and horse all day.” 

Now, in reality, the captain did not want the 
gig and horse at all, that day. He would rather 
have walked, as it was a beautiful fine clear morn- 
ing ; but he was so provoked with his wife, that he 
was determined to vex her, by preventing her 
going visiting. He wished her tobe on good terms 
with all the ladies, particularly Mrs. Haughty. Ifit 
had not been for this provoking discussion, she might 
have ordered the gig and the horse at what hour she 
pleased and visited whom she pleased; and probably 
he would have said to her, when she returned, 
‘well lam glad you have got all these visits paid, 
and particularly glad you called on Mrs. Haughty. 
for we must always pay due respect to the wives of 
our commanding officers.” 
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DOMESTIC HAPPINESS. 


BY A LADY. 


a 


Tur education of females in this country ts, or 
has been, so deféctive, that itis not wonderful to find 
married women in the middle ranks of life, whose 
ideas and habits show a mean order of feelings. 
There is a class of wives, who seem to think that, 
if they duly perform all their household offices, they 
do all that is to be expected of them, and who, after 
thirty years of drudgery in mending children’s pet- 
ticoats, and chronicling small beer, die with the 
pleasing reflection, that, while others were extrava- 
gant and negligent, they at least did their duty. 
Now, nothing can be more certain than that a close 
attention to household matters is essential in women 


picion of being likely to make a bad housewife, on 
account of the general character of her education, 
and though conscious that she could exert herself in 
that way as well as in any other, she had, in a fit of 
playful humor, resolved to give quite a different turn 
to the thoughts of her female visitors. She knew 
there was nothing like darning for getting a good 
character ; and she had accordingly raked together 
all the worn stockings she could find, in order that 
they might find her inthe midst of them. “Itisa 
deception, I allow,” quoth my fair friend ; “ but as 
I might otherwise fulfil every duty for twenty years, 
/and still be suspected of an unfitness for housewife- 








of all ranks, except perhaps the very highest; yet ry, I thought it allowable, both in jest and earnest, 
it is needless to point out toa person of any reflec- | toputitin practice. By this expedient.” She added 
tion, that a constant and exclusive devotion to patch- | “I will next week be in as good fame as if I 
ing and cooking is the neglect of many other duties | had never learned any thing but white seam all 
almost equally important. “Show me a wife that | my life.” 

can darnstockings,” cries every mean and tasteless| Mrs. Potts, though the wife of a respectable and 
economist, to the great delight of all the uninstruct- | even wealthy man, is one of those ladies who think 
ed mothers, of the old school, who happen to be in | there can be no good in woman without an absolute 
the company. “ Yes, yes,” these sage ladies will devotion to household drudgery. If you call upon 
add; “ accomplishments are all very well perhaps; | her in a forenoon, you find her perhaps seated in 
for my part, I know nothing about them; buttruly| her parlor, dressed in a shabby cotton wrapper, 
I have taken care that every one of my daughters | with piles of little flannel petticoats around her, and 
should be able to darn her husband’s stockings.” | every article of furniture in a more thread-paper 
One would suppose, from the conversation of a large | kind of state than another. You perhaps sit dewn 
part of mankind, that the reparation of woollen hose | upon three needles, which have been stuck into the 
was the chief, ifnot the sole duty of woman, and | chairs by the children; an accident of literally un- 
that, if she only fulfilled that, she might neglect) speakable distress, and I shall therefore say no more 
every thing else—conversation, hospitality, the hap: | about it. She never thinks of the necessity of dres- 
piness of her husband—the good of her own soul, I sing herself before her husband comes home, in 
had almost said, without the least intention ofa) order to increase his satisfaction in her society. 
pun—and the nurture of her children. Darning.' Neither does she ever dream of the advantage there 
darning, darning! in the eyes of these people, are | weuld be in dressing her mind, so as to divert him 
the three requisites in a wife. She might have all away from his evening club, or any other kind of 
the chatms of a Cleopatra, and all the virtue and | amusement which he may deem necessary after the 
intelligence ofa Mrs. Montague; nay, she might | fatigues of the day. What is the strangest thing of 
be a first-rate housewife in every other respect ; but | all, she permits her servants to be comparatively 
if she only wanted darning, there could be no hope | idle; and they are often found better attired than 
of her. Darning being held the grand symbol of herself. From a mere blind instinct, which has 
every kind of domestic virtue, she must have that, | led her to think sloppery a virtue, she acts as their 
though she should want every thing else. All the | substitute in a thousand tasks—darning, of course, 
darning in a house could all be hired out, I suppose, | among the rest—contenting herself at the end of a 
for sixpence weekly; by which a few destitute old| day which she has spent like a washerwoman, 
women might be rescued from starvation; but,| with the reflection that she has done her duty. 
though a lady could in the same time produce pounds| Mrs. Potts has all the other characteristics of an 
by some more elegant gift, and add unreckonable | uneducated woman. She is perpetually talking of 
happiness to her husband’s home, it would be con-| servants, of their faults, their merits, the places they 
sidered an unpardonable crime to give out stockings | have been in, and the places they are going to, and 
to be mended. [I learned this from a very amiable | delightsin nothing somuch as toretail the tittle-tattle 
and highly accomplished young friend of mine, | which she has picked up amongst them. She knows 
whom I found, in the first week of her married life, | all the domestics of her friends and neighbors as 
receiving visits from her acquaintance, in the midst | well as they know themselves, and when they call 





of a whole mountain of old stockings, which she 
was busying herselfin repairing. On my expressing 
surprise that she—she who had so many elegant 
ways of passing her time—should be engrossing 
herself with this humble employment, she candidly 
informed me, that she felt herself liable to the sus- 








with messages, never fails to treatthem to something 
so as to get a little insight into the domestic econo- 
my of the families with which they: are connected. 
By one art and another, she knows every piece of 
dress which every one of her female friends pos- 
sesses, and how much house-money every one of 
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them is allowed. Whenever her own husband re- 
turns from a dinner-party where she has not been, 
she never lets him rest till he has told her all about 
the dishes that were at the table, and whether the 
lady of the house had onthe Naples crape or the 
blue lutestring. Ifa lady calls in a new pelisse, 
she can reckon up in a moment how long it is since 
she got the last, and is able to decide whether she 
be sufficiently economical in her dress, or the re- 
verse. Even upon the apparel of the gentlemen 
she keeps asharpeye. Should a cousin drop in 
with a new surtout, she will take him familiarly by 
the arm, and pressing back the pile of the cloth, ask 
how much it cost a yard. She will then be able to 
tell him whether he has a good bargain or not, and 
end perhaps, by some comment on the thriftlessness 
of white nankeens. Being a housewife of some 
twenty years’ standing, she exercises arigid censor- 
ship over all her young married friends, who, even 
if they should spend the first month in an ostenta- 
tious display of darning, would be sure to have all 
the faults in the world, unless they should show their 
judgment by taking her advice about every thing 
they do. Some people have an amazing love of 
giving advice, and are not to be conciliated to any 
thing which has been determined upon before they 
were consulted. Such is my good friend Mrs. Potts. 
Nothing delights her so much as to receive a visit 
from a newly-married niece or cousin, who is all 
anxiety to learn the best mode of preparing spinage. 
One who knows nothing will thus gain a far higher 
character with her, than another who, being perhaps 
as skilful as herself, does not find it necessary to 
resort to her for information. One might make the 
most extravagant and absurd movements in life, 
without incurring her censure, if they were only to 
go beforehand, and ask her sanction ; while the most 
prudent and innocent proceeding, in which that es- 
sential matter had not been deemed necessary, 
would be held up by her to general reprobation. 
Make a feast like Alexander’s, and ask her to par- 
take either in its preparation or its demolition, or 
both, and you incur no blame; but, have a supper- 
party on cheese and mince-collops, which she only 
hears of after it has happened, and you are thought 
to be going to wreck through pure extravagance. 
It is also a fatal thing with Mrs. Potts, if one shows 
manners in the least degree more reserved or ele- 
gantthan herown. All people of that kind she 
looks upon as proud and supercillious, however un- 
conscious they may be of such a feeling; and no 
one can enjoy either her affection or her esteem, 
who will not condescend to enter into all her 
mean views of life, and talk as vulgarly and sense- 
lessly as herself. 

It will surely never be supposed, that, by this 
sketch, I aim at burlesquing those homely qualities 





which are so important in the married women of the 
middle and lower walks of life. My-only design is | 
to show that the directly useful qualities are not | 
alone valuable in a wife, but that much utility may 
also reside in the ornamental. I wish to convince 
some people, that to be perpetually involved in 
drudgeries, is not the sole test of even that quality 
of household economy which they deem so all-suf- 
ficient. A woman may perform thrice the amount 
of duty of this kind which can be expected from her, 
and while thus over-cultivating one virtue, may be 





neglecting others. For the happiness of a husband, 
and the rearing of a family, more is requisite than 
that the food of the one be properly cooked, and the 
stockings of the other regularly mended. While a 
well-educated woman, of atolerable degree of good 
sense, makes these matters subordinate, as they 
ought to be, and yet neglects none of them, I can 
conceive that she may perform another duty of the 
most important kind, in employing her information 
and accomplishinents for the improvement of the 
attractions of home, and thus causing her husband 
to choose that place as the chief, if not the only 
scene, of his recreations and amusements. There 
is alarge class of people who think there is no 
safety beyond the line of vulgarity, and consider all 
the sentimental pleasures as so many snares. Itis 
economical, with them, to be grovelling; and they 
see prodigality and sensuality in the toasting of 
bread. I need hardly say that all this is a fallacy 
of ignorance. A rational and well-informed person 
has many cheap elegancies at his command, in 
which he can indulge, to the increase of his own 
happiness, without being in the least danger of 
transgressing the golden rule of moderation ; and it 
shows a cowardice worthy only ef an uncultivated 
nature, to be unable to trust one’s self out of arange 
of servile habits, for fear of being injured by the 
opposite extravagancies. Perhaps I am even enti- 
tled to say, that the instructed person has a better 
chance of acting with prudence and economy than 
one who is the reverse; waste is certainly found in 
a relatively higher degree among the poor than the 
rich, and from no other cause, I am persuaded, than 
their comparative ignorance. If I am correct in 
the strain of these observations, how ridiculous ap- 
pears the system which has hitherto been pursued 
respecting the education of women! It is still, I 
regret to think, a popular maxim, and is almost 
sure to be well received when advanced in a mis- 
cellaneous company, that if a woman be well 
grounded in cooking and sewing—good plain do- 
mestic accomplishments, as they are termed—she is 
well enough; or at Jeast, that these are the chief 
objects which should be held in view in her educa- 
tion. One would almost suppose that the most of 
people look upon the sex as destitute of souls, 
either for temporal or spiritual purposes: Whena 
more just view shall prevail, I hope to see this part 
of our race cultivated more generally for the sake 
of their mental qualities, and fewer of themdisgraced 
by mean and vulgar notions respecting the economy 
of life. 








Ir you EVER NOTICED 1t.—A young buck who 
had been living in Boston, in a counting house for a 
length of time, behaved so unruly that his master sent 
him home. On returning to his father’s house, he 
was directed to take offhis rattle traps and gewgaws 
and go to work on the farm. ‘ Why father, I have 


been to Boston, if you ever noticed it.’ ‘ Well, then 


it is my orders that you go to work, if you ever no- 
ticed it.’ ‘I don’t wantto.’ ‘ Well, if youdon’t Pll 
give you a licking.’ Here the boy drew himself 
up into a consequential posture, folding his arms— 
‘Father, [ don’t care for you, if you ever noticed 
it.’ ‘That,’ says the father, ‘I noticed sometime 


on.’ 
ago, 
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THE PHYSICIAN’S VISIT. 
A TALE FOUNDED ON FACTS. 


—— 


Ir was November. Desolate, soul-chilling rainy,| woman. In fact, the characters were traced in a 
foggy, miserable November. What spirits can sup-| little feminine hand, and it told simply, but touch- 
port thy weight, weary, dreary, dirty month ? ingly, that the mother of the writer had been long 

It was night, rainy and foggy: the gas in the| afflicted with a malady which country practitioners 
streets of the city, burnt as dimly as the lamps at| had pronounced incurable, but hearing that Dr. 
Udolpho, seeming but the ghosts of themselves. | Sutheran had turned his particular attention to this 
The few passengers whom necessity forced into the | peculiar disorder, and had been eminently success- 
outward atmosphere became sensible ofeach other’s | ful in the restoration of some distinguished individ- 
presence, only throughthe conv iction of concussion, | uals, Helen Lee had brought her suffering mother, 
and an ocean of mud covered the granite of our! from a distant county, in “the hope of benefitting 


streets, earning to them the well deserv ed appella- 
tive of the Black Sea. 

The equipage of Dr. Sutheran had been long | 
striving to mi ike its w ay through an obscure route | 
of narrow, plebeian streets, tow arde some unknown | 
point of the compass, seemingly as difficult of at: | 
tainment as the North Pole. Patiently had Dr. | 
Sutheran sat speculating possibly on: some of the | 
pharmacopeeian mysteries unknown to our pen; but | 


| from his skill. 
| Dr. Sutheran knocked at the door of an humble 
| dw elling, to which his inquiries had conducted him. 
| He was admitted, and conducted to a chamber on 
' the second floor. 
On alowand humble bed, how different from the 
_ downy pillows and luxuriant couches of the afflu- 
ent !—lay a pale and haggard woman, whom suffer- 
ing more than time seemed to have basvind into the 


at length, his charriot wheels ceased to revolve, the | | vale of years. The hollow eye—the wan and sunk- 


sudden check gave likewise a sudden check to his | 
meditations, ond he roused himself to share more | 
fairly the dilemma of his servant. 
‘ What now, Adams?” 
“There is no getting further, sir. I have almost | 
swallowed the whisp of straw, and here is the street | 
dug up for the sewers.” 
‘Twill walk. Inquire for 
Adams entered a shop, where the dim light show- | 
ed that the dignified inhabitant was censed to sell | 
wholesale and retail, and came back to his master | 
with the perspicuous information, that two turnings | 
to the right, and three turnings to the left, and on a| 
piece, and then down a court and up a lane, and | 
three turnings this way and so many turnings that, | 
and then straight forward, and then two to the right| 
and one to the’ “left, and he would be in 


” 








Thankful for so luminous a direction particularly | 
on so obscure a night, Dr. Sutheran for a moment | 
paused whether he should proceed or return. We 
will not say whether compassion or a fee impelled | 
him forward ; but certain it is, that a black silk | 
stocking, and a brilliantly black pump, in another 
moment emerged from the carriage, which, after re- 
ceiving a dismissal, left the physician standing in 
the Stygian lake, and having evolved a halo of mud 
whirled off, leaving its late master to all the horrors 
of his dark fate. 


Long did Dr. Sutheran walk. Many were the 
dark alleys which he explored—many the labyrinths 
which he threaded ; but at length, after a weary 
wandering, he found that he had gained his desired 
haven. 

It was in consequence of a little note which had 
been put into his hands that evening at dinner, that 
Dr. Sutheranhad undertaken his present expedition, 
and as it seems that women hold by charter a ten- 
ure for the credit of all mischief done in the world 
from Adam's days to our own, it may be concluded 
that this little note was in the hand-writing of a 








/en cheek—the pale waxen shrivelled lips—O sin, 
what sorrow is thy fruit! 
The lowly bed was hung with a dark, sickly look- 


ing drapery, and covered with the same, while on 


its harsh texture one of the thin attenuated hands 
of the poor woman was lying. On a finger of that 
_ wasted, bony hand, affecting thought! an encir- 
| cling hoop, the bond and pledge of love. Could this 
be the same bright, happy creature, who had once 
been the object ‘of love, of hope, of desire? Alas, 
mortality ! 

And of love still the object. Blessed light! that 
burns in the faithful heart more brightly as misfor- 
tune darkens round. Blessed love! that follows us 
with eyes of fondness when sickness makes us ob- 
jects of loathing to all the world besides. How dif- 
| ferent in thy nature from the vain, selfish passion, 
which men feign! 


We have said that this lone and suffering woman 
was the object of love still. By her bedside a young 
girl was kneeling, whose aspect and countenance 
plainly showed that the sufferings of the mind 
might fully equal those of the body. She was thin 
almost to attenuation. Thin with care, and anxiety 
and suffering, and watchfulness. Thin with pro- 
tracted hopes and delayed fears. Hope or fear de- 
ferred, which makes the heart most sick ? 


She was kneeling by the bedside. Her cheek was 
very pale, though a vermillion line skirted her eye- - 
lid ; and the tears, the unbidden, irrepressible tears 
were streaming with all the violence of youthful 
feeling—feeling that experience had not had time 
to blunt or make more difficult of excitation—down 
on an open page upon which one hand was resting. 
The other supported a head that was aching and 
throbbing with its sense of suffering. Her hair, 
simply parted over her brow, was confined behind 
without the slightestattention to grace of ornament 
yet suiting the solemn and sorrowful character of 
her countenance, was not ungraceful ; while the 
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black dress, course in texture, and not unworn in 
condition, suiting the ensemble, gave her somewhat 
the aspect of a weeping Madonna. The dim light 
of a faint lamp alone rendered the scene partially 
visible, leaving it sufficiently obscure in its wretch- 
edness for sadness and imagination; and there Hel- 
en Lee knelt with the fast falling tears of a daugh- 
ter’s love, dropping like gems upon the pledges of a 
father’s mercy ; for the volume which her hand was 
pressing, and which she had been striving to read 
until the tears blinded her sight and choked her ut- 
terance, was none other than the sacred word of 
promise. 

Dr. Sutheran entered: he was accustomed to 
scenes of sorrow, but there was a something so des- 
olate, so forsaken in the scene before him, so differ- 
ent from the grief of the high-born and wealthy, 
where, if sickness ordeath comes, there rallies round 
a hundred sustaining friends, all anxious to press 
consolation on the survivors, and where even be- 
reavement brings circumstances of occupation, let- 
ters, condolements, and that dearest of all dear 
things, sweet money spending, that grief is often 
only another name for occupation—a different thing 
entirely from the deep and awful apprehension 
which had settlea over that lowly chamber. 

I have said that Dr. Sutheran entered. At the 
sound of his footstep Helen rose with agitation. It 
seemed as though the climax of her destiny were 
approaching. ‘There are moments when the timid 
are bold. Helen, bashful and fearful as a child, 
turned to meet Dr. Sutheran without a remembrance 
of herself. 

“ You are, I presume—I hope—Dr. Sutheran.” 

Dr. Sutheran bowed. His eagle eye had rest- 
ed for a moment on Helen’s kneeling figure 
and he was now busy in taking in its accompa- 
niments. 

Helen motioned to her mother, and again burst 
into tears. 

Is that peculiar rapidity and perspicuity of vision, 
which distinguishes the medical profession, the ef- 
fect of a quickened intellect, or a part of education ? 
We know not, but we have observed in nearly all 
who are of the staff, that one of their rapid, eagle, 
furtive glances, has comprehended more than a half 
hour’s scrutiny from other eyes. 

Dr. Sutheran approached his patient. She was 
under the influence of Opium, taken to lull the con- 
sciousness of pain. Helen might lay aside the 
compulsion with which she suppressed her fears for 
her mother lay in too heavy a stupor to be affected 
by any thing she could say. 

With what unutterable, what thrilling anxiety, 
Helen watched Dr. Sutheran’s countenance as he 
took the withered hand in his own, and proceeded 
to make himself acquainted with her state. She 
would not speak—she could have shrieked, but she 
so subdued herself, that not a sighescaped her ; and 
she leant towards him, almost devouring him with 
her large grey eyes, from which the heavy drops 
were falling, and with a parted lip as palid as her 
cheek. 

A few clear, luminous questions the doctor asked 
of Helen. She answered him concisely, without a 
superfluous word, for she had heard that he detested 
volubility. A few minutes’ investigation to his 
quick eye and clearly organized mind made him 





master of all the circumstances of the case needed 
for him to know. He then turned his eye on Helen. 
“ You are alone?” he asked inquiringly. 

‘“‘ Ves.” 

“ And your father ?” 

“Ts ” Helen’s convulsed lip could not utter— 
« dead ;” but her eye glanced down over her mourn- 
ful attire. 

“ You must send for some friend to lighten 
your nursing cares, poor girl, or you will be ill 
yourself.” 

Helen’s whole soul was in her face... With a 
burning complexion and upraised hands and eyes, 
the figure of breathless earnestness, she cried, 
“Is there hope? May Ihope! Can yougive me 
hope !” 

The thrilling power of the most passionate feel- 
ing was in Helen’s voice and eyes, and her agonized 
expectation made the moment’s pause of his reply 
seem to her interminable. It was but a moment, 
however, before his deep quick voice clearly and 
distinctly said—*“ Yes, hope.” 

The physician himself, who had seen not a little 
of the world, was startled by the passionate vche- 
mence with which Helen threw herself upon him 
and embraced his hand. ‘The warm tear glittered 
on it, and the fond caress passed over it before he 
could clearly know that he had been so honored. It 
was buta momentary impulse, but it was like a fresh 
leaf in life to Dr. Sutheran. He was a reserved and 
a laconic man, and those who knew him best, sel- 
dom approached him with familiarity. 

He wrote, however. Helen watched the motion 
of his pen, but she did not dare to speak even to ask 
him to forgive her. He rose to retire, and Helen 
timidly and softly dropped a fee into his hand. She 
could not speak; it looked so like insult to pay for 
such obligations. ‘The physician looked onhis fec, 
which glittered through his fingers, then on Helen; 
and then around the room, and it might be, the 
thought of returning it came across his brain, but 
the remembrance of Helen’s note, written with the 
orthography and diction of a gentlewoman, gave 
him the fear that he might wound more than benefit. 
The hurried movement with which it seemed that 
he was about to transfer the doubtful gold into his 
pocket, however, defeated his intention—it dropped 
through his fingers and rolled on the floor. 

‘“‘ Do not trouble yourself,” cried the doctor ; “I 
have not time. I have another patient to visit 
to-night.” And so saying, he hastily left the room. 

“Twas right,” said the doctor, to himself, as he 
descended the stairs, “it was the last, or she would 
have offered me another.” 

« Anastasia, my dear, put on your shawl. Tat 
knock—it was the doctor. There, lie down on the 
couch. No, do not quite lie, it is ungraceful, only 
recline. Here, dear, take your vinaigrette. Eme- 
lia, have that lamp removed, it is too near.” 

‘There is not time, mamma, to summon the ser- 
vant.” 

“Then do it yourself. 
lia.” 

Emelia obeyed, but rather dilatorily. “Ihave a 
great mind to throw it down,” she murmured to her- 
self. “What a delightful hurry we should all be 





You are unsisterly, Eme- 


in! But, no, it would seem so awkward; andI have 
tv seem awkward.” 
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So the French lamp, which was shielding too vi-| of stocking, which had even been manufactured, 


vid a light, was removed; and the fair Anastasia 
reclined upon the couch. It is true, that Anastasia 
was very pretty, and all her adjuncts were so ar- 
ranged as to enhance that prettiness as much as pos- 
sible. She was naturally very fair, and it was now 
her particular desire to be pale also, she had not on 
a particle rogue, though its presence at other times 
had left the sallowness which always follows on its 
use. A low cap—not one of your three-story high 
caps—but a pretty, modest, cottage cap, laced with 
pink satin riband, and pink satin strings—tied, not 
streaming—a striped white muslin dressing-gown, 
fastened down with bows—(we like to be particular 
in the minutiee of ladies’ dresses, it is so important 
and so interesting,) and black satin slippers candall- 
ed with white, completed the equipment of the fair 
Anastasia St. Vincent. 

‘That will do,” said the fond, the tender, the 
anxious mother; “that will docharmingly—stay, a 


book. It looks too much like arrangement not tobe 
occupied. A book, Emelia, a book! The Loves 


of the Angels! Psha, girl not that! How I wish 
we had Harvey’s Meditations; buthere is Mrs. Cha- 
pone, we will make that do, so now Sa 

And all this for a grave, serious doctor—a fusty, 
musty, crusty doctor. Ah! butthis doctor was not 
above five-and-thirty, and he had a practice of twelve 
thousand a year. 

Dr. Sutheran entered. Mamma met him at the 
door with a head surmounted witha cap, and a cap 
surmounted with bows atleast a yardhigh. Her wel- 
come inundated him with words, but it was doubtful 
whether or not he heard them, as he walked straight 
up to Anastasia and her sofa. Anastasia looked 
soft as—as—Circassian cream; and her few mur- 
mured words were sweet as her lyre, and as sil- 
very-rounded. It must have been Dr. Sutheran’s 
want of taste, if he thought they breathed of af- 
fection. 

Anastasia relinquished the book which she had 
been studying, laying her golden vinaigrette upon 
the open page, and then daintly presented her soft 
white hand to the doctor. He felt her pulse, but 
saw no more of the beauty of that hand than a blind 
man, or, at least, if he saw, he heeded it as little. He 
listened with a sort desperate patience to the tender 
fears of the mother, and the murmured symptoms 
of the patient. The mother implored him, with a 
white handerchief to her eyes, to tell her if there 
were danger; while the daughter fixed her soft, 
inquiring, patient eyes upon him, and looked beau- 
tiful with all her might. 

“ Danger! no, certainly; nothing but nerves,” 
said the doctor, “ but, however, let me have pen and 
paper.” 

« Nothing but nerves!”’ thought Anastasia, to her- 
self. ‘ What an unfeeling, insensible wretch !” 

Mrs. St. Vincent took care that the required pen 
and paper should not appear too promptly, and em- 
ployed the interim in persecuting the doctor with 
civilities. She had doubted at first whether it would 
be politic to notice his muddy shoes, but decided at 
length on making them the pretence of additional 
courtesies; so she took occasion suddenly to per- 
ceive them, and to feel great alarm lest Dr. Suther- 
an’s valuable health should be endangered. She 
offered to his choice and use every possible variety 








| from the coarse knitting days of our antediluvian 
| ancestors to our own, without even implying that 
| they might be too small; but Dr. Sutheran was in- 
| flexible, and in spite of her soft solicitude, after wait- 
ing for the means of writing nearly as long as tho’ 
he had desired a pen from the Rock’s wing, he at 
length said, and said it like a bear, as Anastasia af- 
terwards affirmed, “ Your paper, madam; you do 
not know the value of my time.” 

We need not say the implements of writing were 
not long in forthcoming ; after this uncouth speech. 
The nauseous mixture was soon inscribed, though 
destined to advance no further in approximation, for 
Anastasia had no design further to punish herself by 
approaching her fair lips to any such vile decoction ; 
the doctor had received his fee, and transferred it to 
his pocket, without the slightest mischance, and, 
with an inflexion of the body that none but the most 
observing eyes could have discovered, had left the 
room. 

But mamma had not done with him yet, bear 
though he was. She followed him down stairs, con- 
ducted him into the parlor, and there opened to him 
the fulness of her maternal heart, implored him to 
be quite candid, and dwelt upon the manifold per- 
fections of her dear Anastasia as the cause and 
excuse of her extreme anxiety—so good a daughter, 
so sweet a disposition, so angelic a temper, etc. 
etc. etc, 

Dr. Sutheran chafed internally ; all the relief he 
afforded to her agonizing solicitude, was compre- 
hended in the brief words, ‘“‘ Madam, your daughter 
will be as well as yourself in a few days, if she be 
not now. 

Mrs. St. Vincent returned up stairs. ‘“ Remem- 
ber Anastasia, that I cannotafford more than twenty 
guineas. Ten visits, two guineas a visit. You 
must make the most of them.” 

Very different, meanwhile, had been the effect of 
his visit in that abode of misery which he had last 
left, Like May he had caused flowers to spring up 
where he had trod—a simile for which Dr. Sutheran 
ought to be very much obliged to our pen, consider- 
ing that he was not particularly remarkable for an 
elastic foot. 

Helen Lee lived again. All her powers rallied— 
all her strength revived. Dr, Sutheran’s word 
“ hope,” seemed the wgis which was to shield her 
from: her harm, to support her under every exi- 
gence, 

O happy stage of life! would that we could feel 
again, but one of thy upspringing thoughts, one of 
thy bounding hopes, one of thy fearless emotions, 
one of thy full trusting feelings, one of thy generous 
confidences! One of thy glowing thoughts were 
worth a year of the life of him who hath tasted of 
the tree of knowledge ! 

And much need was there for Helen Lee’s exer- 
tions, and nobly did she make them. Nobly, we 
say, though it was in the mean detail of daily cares 
poor and trifling in themselves, yet making up the 
sum of daily comfort, if not of daily happiness. It 
was Helen, that with sylph-like step hovered round 
that miserable bed, fruitful in contrivances and re- 
sources to make it less miserable. Helen, whosup- 
ported the aching head, and made the nauseous cup 
| less bitter with the sweetnings of her love. Helen 
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who could now smile away poverty and want, sick- 
ness and sorrow. 

Dr. Sutheran’s medicine had produced an instan- 
taneous change in the state of his patient. When | 
he entered that obscure apartment on the ensuing 
day, he saw, at a glance, that a change had passed 
ever its aspect. The neatness of arrangement had 
materially lessened this dismalness of its poverty, 
while Helen’s glad eyes welcomed him, and con- 
sciousness was in the countenance of the sufferer. 
In spite of the rigidness and reserve of his charac- 
ter, Dr. Sutheran never felt a sweeter emotion than 
when sitting by that lowly bed with the thankful- 
ness of relieved suffering before him, and followed 
by the adoring gratitude of Helen’s looks. 


A faint streak of the fairest sunshine gleamed 
through the narrow casement, and fell on Helen’s 
figure as she stooped over her mother’s pillow, op- 
posite, to where Dr. Sutheran sat. The physician’s 
eye took in both patient and attendant, and while 
looking in the glassy eyes, and feeling the parched 
hands of the one, asomething like comparison glanc- 
ed across his mind, as the fair image of his fair pa- 
tient Anastasia presented itself. He thought of the 
soft affection of the one, and he saw the noble dis- 
regard of self displayed in the other. He had seen 
Miss St. Vincent’s white hand and pretty foot, her 
flowing robe, and her cottage cap, for few things 
escaped the doctor’s observation ; and he now saw 
as clearly Helen’ssimply braided hair, and her serge- 
like black dress—a garment but one degree removed 
from poverty. 

« And what sort of night?”” asked the physician. 
‘No, do not attempt to speak ;” for the pale lips of 
the invalid opened toreply. “ You can tell me, 
perhaps,” said he, as he nodded over the bed to 
Helen. 

Helen told him, in her fervent words, that the stu- 
por had not passed away till morning. 

“ Who watched her?” 

“T did,” said Helen. ‘I could not leave my mo- 
ther in a strange place.” 


“ She never leaves me,”’ murmured the poor suf-; 
ferer. 

“You will disable yourself,” said the doctor; “I 
told you last night to send for some friend.” 

“« We are without friends,” said Helen; “the un- 
fortunate have no friends.” 

«“ The unfortunate!” repeated the physician. 

“ Forgive me,” said Helen; “I am ungrateful to 
Heaven and to you. You bid me “hope,” and can I 
call myself unfortunate ? I should have said, we are 
strangers in London.” 


Dr. Sutheran lingered a momentin silence. Hel- 
en thought that he waited for his fee, and she has- 
tened to present his first and second in company 
together. The doctor, however, laid the two on 
the table, hastily saying, ‘We do not take fees 
from widows, so never mention it again,” and before 
Helen could clearly understand his meaning, he had 

one. 
. It was a fortunate circumstance that our physi- 
cian did not take fees from widows, for Helen’s 
exertions could scarcely keep pace with her neces- 
sities. 

Still she sank not, but upborne by the spirit of 





hope, she wascheerful under a load of bodily fatigue 
2 





and destitution,the extent of which she never paus- 
ed to contemplate. 

Day after day did Dr. Sutheran visit the poor 
widow and her daughter. To Helen his visits 
were as the golden moments of life. _All that he 
said became to her the hoarded treasury of me- 
mory,—and let men say what they will, the me- 
mory of some hearts is sweet, aye, even sweeter 
than their hopes. 

Dr. Sutheran too, learned tounbend. Reader, 
take it on our philosophy that the rigid without, are 
seldom the austere within. The aspect is only one 
of those natural deceptions which nature innocent- 
ly assumes to hide its own sensibilities. The heart 
veils itself from the gaze of the unfeeling, because 
its feelings are too proud for exposure, too delicate 
for sympathy, 

Dr. Sutheran knew that he was repulsive, knew it 
while she continued the habit, for we have said it 
was the disguise under which his softer nature hid 
itself. It was his torment, for the softness of that 
nature required sympathy which its own repulsive 
veil forever distanced. 

But Helen’s nature, onthe contrary, was all fresh, 
all open, undisguised. Her mother had been long 
a sufferer, and Helen through her girlhood had been 
chained to her sick pillow. Their little family had 
resided in a distant county in comparative compe- 
tence, until some twelve months back, when on her 
father’s sudden death, their income had died with 
him, and Helen was left to struggle with poverty, 
and to maintain her parent, 

That parent was to Helen’s affectionate heart its 
all. She had never through her life left her for a 
day; scarcely for an hour and that she should die ! 
O death, thou art the crowning curse! 

She had exhausted the medical skill of their coun- 
try vicinity, when the hope of Dr, Sutheran’s skill 
was suggestedtoher. Helenhaddecision. She im- 
mediately converted their household treasure into 
money ; had her mother conveyed on board of ship ; 
endured a suffering voyage; entered the city as a 
stranger; and sent to. Dr. Sutheran. 

Through all this Helen’s trusting hope had borne 
her, but when, through an aching day and night, 
she had watched her mother lying in stupefaction, 
unable to exchange a word of sympathy, without a 
human being to feel interested in her sufferings, 
and alone in a vast and inhospitable place, then 
Helen’s heart gave way, and despair was fast pos- 
sessing her soul, when Dr. Sutheran’s “ ” anew 
inspired her. 

He had given her back her parent fromthe grave, 
as far as human means can act under the divine 
will; that parent who could now smile upon her, 
talk with her, and enter into her plans and hopes ; 
and Helen loved him, innocently and gratefully 
loved him, as the kindest and greatest of human be- 
ings. 

It was sweet to be loved. Love, the highest and 
dearest gift of the Deity. It is sweet in every 
change, at Man? hem inevery place. Sweet from 
allandto all, O, disgusting feignings, what are ye 
to the light and true affection, though it beam in 
the eye of an infant, without interchange of intel- 
lect, and resting only on the divinity of its emana- 
tion. Of an infant said we, aye, even in the caress 
of a dog it is sweet. 
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To Dr. Sutheran the consciousness was precious. 


—— ———— 


—————— 


(been, and what vou had done. But I think I should 


He carried about with him an acme of happiness like to be rich too, butthen you must be poor, or else 


which he had never known before. 


eyes, followed him wherever he: went, and our phy- | 
sician was happy. All the world had respected Dr. 
Sutheran. 
ents, but it was the first time, he had known how 
very sweet it was to be disinterestedly loved. He 
could even smile at Anastasia and her folly, and 
sympathise with Mrs. St. Vincent’s maternal | 
fears. 

It was at this period that that dreadful scourge 
which ravaged not only Europe, but most of the 


portions of the earth where inan has fixed his dwel- | 
ling, burst ot among ourselves in its most fearful | 


violence. Dr. Sutheran was one of those philanthro- 


pic men who had offered to incur the hazard of its | 


investigation, in that place where its virulence was 
the most fearful, its form the most terrific. 

It was needful that these patriot men—patriots 
not to their country, but to their species—should be 
culled from those most distinguished in talent; it 
seemed to be a costlier sacrifice, but ‘ verily they 
had their reward.’ Atthe time when Dr. Sutheran 
had made his offer of service, he had not paid his | 
final visit to the solitary dwelling of Helen Lee; in 
the interim arrangements had been making ; they 
were now completed, and the physician pro- 


ceeded to pay that visit, which might haply be his | 


last. 

Their little apartment was arranged with even 
more than its ordinary care. Helen’s mother leok- 
ed more grateful, Helen more happy. We have 
said that our physician had unbent in his intercourse 
with Helen, and the consequence was, that Helen 
had forgotten all her awe, her fear, her reserve to- 
wards him. There was something in her open- 
hearted innocent confidence, so cheering, so amu- 
sing, from the aching study of his life, that he had | 
insensibly Jearnt to think that his chatting with 
Helen was the relieving sensation of his existence. 
Independent of her grateful affection there was a 


raciness in the natural suggestions of her unso- | 
phisticated thoughts which carrieda peculiar charm | 
'present toil, Helen’s interdict did not reach the 


to his philosophical and somewhat metaphysical 
mind. 


On this day it would not have displeased him to. 
have found Helen sad. On the contrary she was | 


gay. She smiled in his face. and told him he was 
grave. 
He denied the charge. 


“ Then worse, Dr. Sutheran,—you are sorrow- , 


ful.” 

“No, Helen, no.” 

“No, doctor no. You may be grave and even 
sorrowful in every place in the wide world, but nev- 
er here, never in this little room. At balls, and 
banquets, and in palaces, but never in our little 
chamber. 


I would build such a beautiful temple over this place 


and dedicate it to you, as the ancients used to do to 


their heroes.” 

‘You little heathen.’ 

“ OIdon’t mind you calling me names ; 
would not change this dear room. 
move an article of furniture. I would keep it all 


but no, I 


Helen’s eyes, | 
her age, her large, full, trusting, loving, innocent | 


O, how I should like tobe rich, and then, | 


I would not, 


precisely as itis, to remind me where you have. 





it would be of no use.’ 

‘‘ Would it not be as well, Helen, for me to be 
rich? a 
| “No, not quite, because then I could give you 


Thousands had done justice to his tal- | nothing.” 


} « Might I not give to you? Would not that be 
| the same?” 
| No,” said Helen, “no. It would be sucha de- 
lightful thing to make presents to you. And yet, as 
surely the thought was womanly, ‘perhaps you are 
| so proud that you would rather give. You would not 
| have the kindness to take. It i is only women who 
have affection enough to be the inferior. So it is 
better perhaps as it is,""—and Helen breathed a dis- 
contented sigh. 

« Perhaps it is better, Helen, as it is,” replied 
Dr. Sutheran, “but remember that affection knows 
no inferiority, and now tell me, could you be con- 
tent totake? Be candid, my little Helen.” 

Helen felt instantly that Dr. Sutheran was forsa- 
ken imaginary ground for their real position. Her 
| cheek flushed as she said, ‘‘ Would you place me on 
| ground upon which you would not ‘stand yourself? 
Unkind Dr. Sutheran!”” And she tried to speak 
| playfully. 
| “Unkind Helen,” responded Dr. Sutheran, in a 
|reproachful tone ; “and more than unkind thus to 
embitter my farewell visit.” 

‘“‘Helen’s face turned from the deepest crim- 
| son to the deadliest white. She arose and left the 
| room. 
| Dr. Sutheran kindly and calmly repeated to Mrs. 
| Lee all those directions which he thought might 
conduce to her final re-establishment. Hetold her 
that he should be absent for a time ; as he was going 
a journey, but that she should hear from him again 
on his return; and he took his leave. 

Dr. Sutheran had carefully concealed from Helen 
the nature of his absence. He wished not to prove 

her feelings by her misery. He wished to save her 
from all anxiety. 

Our physician went home and wrote a codicil to 
his will. He would gladly have saved her from 


future. 

Dr. Sutheran’s hope was futile. Helen saw ina 
public paper the nature of his expedition ; saw his 
name, his talents, his philanthropy, his self-immola- 
tion, lauded to the skies. 

From that hour Helen’s energy had gone. Her 
soul withered, her spirit died within her. She 
thought of that one word “ hope,” but it was only to 
loathe a feeling that she could not feel. 

Pale, sickly days succeeded toeach other. Her 
duties round her mother were performed mechanic- 
ally; but where was the buoyancy that had once 
lightened them. 

Helen was sitting by the lonely window. She 
was working. It was for their subsistence. 

‘“‘ Cease, my dear Helen,” said her mother; “the 
light istoo dim. You will blind yourself.” 

Helen knew it, and it was therefore that she 
dared not to weep. Not weep even for him, lest 
she should see her mother starve. How are we 
governed! 


Her head drooped uponher hand. She was liv- 
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ing in the past, and probably the din of battle 
would not have aroused her, when an indistinct 
sound, a measured footfall, that to indifferent ears 
would have been scarcely audible, struck not on 
her ear alone, but on her heart. The blood rush- 
ed to its strong hold in eddying whirls, the brain 
reeled—Helen felt and knew that Dr. Sutheran had 
returned. 

Women are strange compounds. A month ago 
Helen would almost have thrown herself into his 
arms. Nowshe knew that she loved him, and with 
that sudden hypocrisy, that it may be delicacy teach- 
es, she controlled her deep delight, her passion of 
joy, and was in a miraculously little time prepared 
to receive him with an indifference that would have 
disgraced the commonest acquaintance. 

Had Dr. Sutheran had time to see that frigid in- 
difference, he might have doubted Helen’s affection 
and suppressed his own. Happily they had 
for atime exchanged characters. The cold, the 
aistere, physician, abandoning himself to his hap- 
piness, took Helen’s hand within his own and 
in a voice of wunutterable affection, said, ‘‘ Wel- 
come me, my Helen. You who have been so 
good a daughter, will not as a wife be less precious. 
Be mine!” 

















The Cobbler of Messina. 


‘THERE is a sort of enthusiasm in public spirit, 
which renders it politically prudent in corrupt 
statesmen to encourage it; and yet there is some- 
thing so great and so divine in this enthusiasm, that 
statesmen of a better turn, though they dare not 
encourage, yet cannot but admire it. We havea 
shining and surprising example of this in the Cob- | 
bler of Messina, which happened in the last century 
and is at once a proof that public spirit is the growth | 
of every degree ; and which is a point which our | 
great men ought to consider with attention, that | 
wherever corruption becomes flagrant and universal | 
this heroic lunacy of public spirit is most likely to 
appear. 

This cobbler was an honest man and I was going | 
to say poor; but when I consider that he maintain- | 
ed his family, and was above dependence, I cannot | 
prevail upon myself to make use of the expression. | 
He was also a man of reflection ; he saw the cor-| 
ruption, luxury, and oppression ; the private frauds, | 
the public robberies; the enormous violation of | 
justice, under which his country labored. He saw | 
rapes unpunished, adulteries unreproved, barbarous 
murders, either screened by corrupt senators, or | 
atoned for by money ; in a word, he saw a universal | 
degeneracy of manners prevail, partly from the | 
want of will, partly from the want of power in the | 
government to chastise offenders. In this situation | 
he undertook the arduous task of reforming these | 
disorders, and thought it both lawful and expedient | 
to assume the authority of avenger of the innocent, | 
and the terror of the guilty. 

Full of this romantic resolution, he provided him- 
self with a short gun, which he carried under his | 
cloak, and equipped with a powder-pouch on one | 
thigh and a bag of bullets onthe other, he sallied | 
out in the evenings, and as proper opportunities of- | 
fered, despatched suchas he knewto be incorrigible | 
offenders to that tribunal, where he was sensible | 


| 
| 
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they could not elude justice ; and then returned home 
full of that satisfaction which is the sole reward of 
public spirit. As there were in Messina, a great 
number of these overgrown criminals, the cobbler 
in the space of a few weeks, did very great execu- 
tion. The sun never rose without discovering fresh 
marks of his justice; here lay a usurer who had ra- 
ined hundreds; there, an unjust magistrate, who 
had been the curse of thousands: m one corner, a 
nobleman, who had debauched his friend’s wife ; in 
another, a man of the same rank, who through ava- 
rice and ambition, had prostituted his own ; but, as 
the bodies were all untouched, with all their orna- 
ments about them, and very often with considerable 
sums in their pockets, it was visible they were 
not despatched for the sake of money. 

It is not in the power of words to describe the as- 
tonishment of the whole city. Things came at last 
to sucha pass, that not a rogue of any rank durst 
walk the streets. Complaint upon complaint were 
carried to the Viceroy; and magistrates, guards, 
spies, and every other engine of power, were em- 
ployed to no manner of purpose. At last, when no 
less than fifty of the examples had been made, the 
Viceroy took a serious resolution of putting a stop 
to such mischiefs, by the only method that seemed 
capable of reaching the evil. He caused public 
proclamation to be made, that he would give the 
sum of two thousand crowns to any one who should 
discover the author or authors of these murders— 
promising, at the same time, the like reward, with 
an absolute indemnity, to the person who had done 
them, ifhe would discover himself: and as a pledge 
of his sincerity, he wentto the cathedral and took the 
sacrament, that he would punctually perform them. 

The cobbler, having either satisfied his zeal for 


_ justice, or being now in a temper to secure his own 


safety, after having, in his own opinion, done so 
much service to the state, went directly to the pal- 
ace, and demanded an audience of the viceroy ; to 
whom, upon his declaring that he had something of 


"great importance to communicate, he was admitted 
‘alone. He began with putting his excellency in 


mind of his oath, who assured him he meant to keep 
it religiously. |The cobbler then proceeded to the 
following harangue: “I, sir, have been alone that 
instrument of justice, who despatched, in so short 
a time, so many criminals. In doing this, sir, I 
have done no more, than what was your duty to do. 
You, sir, who in reality, are guilty of all the offences 
which these wretches have committed, deserved 


the same chastisement, and had met with it too, had 


I not respected the representative of my prince, 
who, I know, is accountable to God alone.” He 
then entered into an exact detail of all the murders 


/he had done, and the motives upon which he pro- 


ceeded. The viceroy, who was convinced that he 
told him the truth, repeated his assurances and thank- 
ed him for the tenderness he had shown him adding, 
he was ready to pay him the 2,000 crowns. 

Our cobbler told him, he believed it would be but 
prudent to make a choice of some other city for his 
habitation. The viceroy, therefore ordered atartane 
to transport his family toGenoa; where he passed 
the remainder of his daysin quietness; and Méssina 
felt for a long time the happy effects of his zeal for 
the public good, and for the strict execution of justice 
without respect to persons. 
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Amonc the most remarkable of the Indian nations | cises a dominion over the minds of untutored sava- 
inhabiting the continent of North America, was the | ges, at least far more powerful, and permit us to 


tribe of the Natchez of the Mississippi, who occu- 
pied the site of the present town of that name, and 
the surrounding country. In appearance, manners, 
habits and religion, they differed from all the other 
tribes, and had made far greater advances in civi- 
lization. Their chief, or Sun, as he was called, 
was entirely despotic; their complexions were 
different from those of the northern Indians ; they 
worshipped the sun, and in various other points so 
strongly resembled the natives of Mexico, that 
there appears little reason to doubt that the Natchez 
were the parent stock whence the Mexicans derived 
their descent. The traditions of the latter all point 
to an emigration from the north; az in tracing the 
origin of the peopling of the new world, every fact, 
historical, geographical and traditionary, seems to 
demonstrate that the progress must have been from 
the north to the south. 


The situation of Natchez, high, healthy and com- 
manding, early attracted the attention of the French, 
who built a fort, called Rosalie, and formed a settle- 
ment under its protection. Fort Rosalie was situ- 
ated ona hill, about two hundred feet above the 
Mississippi, at the foot of which was the landing 
place. It was surrounded only by a stoccade. On 
the middle of the hill, near the houses of the inha- 
bitants, stood the magazine, which commanded a 
view of the vast plains of the Mississippi, exhibiting | 


a prospect full of grandeur and beauty; then a/ 


paradise of nature, now a garden rich in fruits and 
cultivated plantations. Of all the nations of Europe | 
that have usurped the inheritance of the new world, | 
it is due to truth, justice, and humanity, to state that | 
the French have the least to answer for, in their 
intercourse with the natives. Wherever that gal- 
lant people go, they seem to carry with them the 
seeds of civilization and politeness; and it is not 
too much to say, that, few as they are, the only 
instances of a cordial friendship and good under- 
standing between the red men and the white are to 
be found in the intercourse of the natives of France 
with the aborigines of the new world. Courtesy 
wins its way every where; and even the rude 
barbarians of North America, the most wild, the 
most revengeful, and the most impracticable of the 
human race, were attracted into habits of some 
intimacy by the influence of example and kindness. 
On the Mississippi, at Detroit, Montreal and Que- 
bec, are still to be seen the few and solitary exam- 
ples of white men and Indians having lived in near 
neighborhood and constant intercourse with each 
other, without that sad and apparently mysterious 
result which, every where else on this great conti- 
nent, has followed the association ; I mean the sure 
and slow extinction of the latter. Much of this is 


owing to courtesy, much to the sober habits of the 
French, and much more perhaps to the influence of 
a religion, which, though often calumniated, exer- 





say, far more salutary, than has hitherto resulted 
| from the influence of any other. 

| ‘The French had settled at Natchez, at an early 
period after their first arrival in Louisiana, without 
opposition from the natives, who received them in 
a friendly manner, and, on one occasion, saved the 
colony from starving, by assisting it with provisions 
during a period of great severity. In the year 
1723, the imprudence or cowardice of a soldier in 
calling out murder, and causing the guard to fire 
upon and wound an old chief, occasioned for a 
while an interruption of this good understanding. 
The Natchez retaliated by killing one or two 
Frenchmen, and attacking Fort St. Catherine; but 
| the war lasted only four days, and, from that time 
_unul the period in which our relation commences, 
| there was no interruption of the friendship subsist- 
ing between the Indians and the strangers. 


The Sieur de Chopart had been displaced from 
the command of the post at Natchez, on account of 
his having committed varicus acts of injustice 
towards his own people, as well as the savages. 
However he had made a voyage down to New 
Orleans, where he boasted so much of his success- 
ful administration, and displayed such magnificent 
views of the future, that he completely imposed 
on the commandant general M. Perier, who re- 
instated him in his command. 'The Sieur de Cho- 
part was a rare compound of vanity, frivolity, and 
courage, such as is perhaps to be found no where 
else but among his countrymen. He had a vast 
opinion of himself, a thorough contempt for the 
Indians, and had determined in his own mind to 
immortalize his name, by becoming the founder of 
a great empire. The Sieur was besides a pas- 
sionate, self willed braggadocio, who never follow- 
ed the advice of any person whatever, and if you 
wanted to be sure of his making a blunder, it was 
only necessary to point out to him the right way ; 
it was then reduced to a certainty that he would go 
wrong. He was moreover excessively vain of his 
person and accomplishments, and it was his firm 
opinion, that not one of the copper colored ladies 
of the Natchez could view him with indifference. 
In short, nothing redeemed him from the penalty of 
being laughed at and despised, but his extraordinary 
contempt of danger. He was absolutely born with- 
out fear, and his courage was entirely distinct from 
the sentiment. It was neither the apprehension of 
shame, nor the love of glory; it was the total ab- 
sence of a feeling common to all animals, except 
occasionally a lusus nature, like the Sieur de Cho- 
part. A man may be hated, abhorred, and avoided ; 
but if he has courage, it is impossible to despise 
him. 

On taking possession of his honors a second time, 
the Sieur de Chopart determined to become the 
founder of a city, that should excel all others past, 
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present and future, and call it after himself. In| astonish her with his gigantic views. ‘Tellatee was 
pursuance of this lofty conception, he examined | the daughter of one of the chiefs of the Tonicas, and 
the grounds in the neighborhood of Fort Rosalie, | and was known in the tribe as the Little Rattle 
but found no spot suitable to the grandeur of his Snake, on account of the brightness of her eyes.— 


plans and the magnitude of his city. The Sieur | 
then extended his views beyond the grounds occu- | 
pied by the French settlers, and at length fixed up- 
on the village of the White Apple, distant about 
two leagues, and occupying an area of nearly a 
square league. The moment this magnificent idea 
came across him, he looked in the glass with spe- 
cial complacency, cut two or three capers, and sent 
for the Sun of the village of the White Apple to 
come to the fort forthwith. 

When the Sun arrived, the Sieur de Chopart be- 
gan to talk about the future glories of the empire he 
was about to found, and to tell him, how, in the 
course of so many moons, the white people would 
spread to the great ocean in the west, and drive the 
Indians headforemost into the salt lake. It was 
therefore but just and proper that he and his people 
should jog off in time, and look out for some other 
place for their village, for he was going to found a 
great city on the very spot. A cloud passed over 
the face of the Sun, when he heard this consoling 
prophecy of the Sieur de Chopart, and deepened 
into a thunder sterm, as the chief listened to the sa- 
tisfactory conclusion of thiselegant harangue. The 
Natchez asserted that they were the descendants 
of the Sun, and in all North America there was not 
a tribe that held their heads higher than they. They 
preferred death to slavery in any other form than 
the despotic will of their chief. 

The Sun of the White Apple, being, like all 
savages, a reasonable person, concluded in his own 
mind that the Sieur was one also, and that if he 
was talked to in a reasonable manner, he would 
abandon this gigantic idea of founding a great city 
and driving all the red men into the great salt lake. 
He accordingly quelled his proud indignation, and 
answered, as he thought very much to the purpose, 
as follows: 

«Brother, my ancestors have lived in the village 
of the Apple, as many years as there are hairs in 
your long queue; it is good therefore that we con- 
tinue there still.” 

The Sieur de Chopart waxed wrath at this non 
sequitur of the Sun, and especially at the allusion 
to his long queue, on which he most especially 
valued himself. 

“ Monsieur Sol,” cried he, “if you dont remove 
from the village of the Apple in five days, you shall 
repent it, though you had lived there as many 
years as there are hairs in the tail of the great 
boar.” 

« But my brother,” answered the Sun with great 
gravity and decorum, “ when the white men came 
here first, they told us there was land enough for 
usall; that the same sun would shine on the red 
men and them, and all would walk quietly in the 
same path. Will my brother cross his track and 
tell lies ?” 

Here the Sieur interrupted him, saying there was 
no use in talking, what he had todo was to obey, 
and that would be better than all the argument in 
the world. The commandant then absolutely snor- 
ted with self importance, and went away without 
ceremceny to see his pretty little Indian wife, and 





The chief of the Apple village without any visible 
| emotion, saying, with an appearance of great in- 
difference, that he would go and consult his people, 
and hold a council on the matter. 

He accordingly assembled a council of the wise 
men of the village, where, after a deal of long 
speeches, they agreed upon a representation to the 
commandant. Accordingly they sent him word 
that the corn which they had planted was but just 
coming up, that all the hens were laying their eggs; 
and that if they quitted their village now, all the 
chickens and corn would be lost both to the French 
and themselves, as the former were not sufficiently 
numerous to weed and take care of the corn. This 
seemed indeed a reasonable thing enough; but the 
Sieur was not a man to be deceived by reasons, let 
them be ever so good. His reply was, that if they 
did not obey and depart in the time prescribed, he 
would beat them into mummies. 

Another council of the wise men of the Apple 
village was convened toconsider of this alternative. 
One of the sages proposed that they should offer to 


pay the Sieur, ina certain number of moons, as 


many baskets of corn and as many fowls as there 
were huts in the village, provided he would permit 
them to remain to gather in their corn. . The 
proposition was approved, and the Sun of the Ap- 
ple again made his appearance before the mighty 
and potent commandant of a mud fort mounting 
three swivels. That august little potentate was 
pleased to accede to this offer, he being exceed- 
ingly fond of chickens and corn. 

« But listen, Monsieur Sol,” said he, “I grant 
your request, not out of complaisance to the corn 
and chickens both whichI hold to be utterly beneath 
my regard, but from the affection I bear to my dear 
friends the people of the Apple, who have always 
been the very good friends of the French.” 

“Hugh!” quoth the son of the Apple, who, 
though he did not believe a word of this speech, 
receive it with great gravity, and appeared to be 
highly gratified with his noble sentiments. 

He returned to his village, again assembled the 
council, and communicated the result of his mission, 
which was received with silent indignation. After 
a silence of some minutes, the Sun proceeded to 
open himself to his people, He told them it ap- 
peared necessary to withdraw themselves from the 
tyranny of the white men, who, in proportion as 
they increased in strength, increased in their vio- 
lent exactions. He reminded them of the war 
lately made upon them, in violation of the solemn 
peace which had subsisted ever since the first 
coming of the French, and that nothing was now 
left them but to take a bloody revenge, and, at the 
same time, release themselves from the payment 
of the unjust tribute which the commandant had 
obliged them to offer. This enterprise called for 
the utmost secrecy and the most consummate art, 
to cajole the French chief, and throw him entirely 
off his guard. He concluded by saying that the 
affair required some time to reflect upon, before it 
was laid before the Grand Sun and his council, and 
dismissed them with an assurance that they would 
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be called together again in a few days, to determine 
finally what was to be done. 
In. about a week he summoned them again, dur- 


ing which time the oldmen had consulted together, | 


and come to an unanimous conclusion, to unite in 
the entire destruction of all the French in Louisia- 
na. The Sun addressed them as follows: 

«“ You have had full time to consider the propo- 
sal I made you some time ago. I therefore desire 
you to suggest the best means of getting rid of these 


bad neighbors.” 


The oldest man then rose and spoke to the fol- | 


lowing ettect: 

‘“ We have long seen that the neighborhood of the 
French does us more harmthangood. We who are 
old men know this; but the young men are blind 


vs . . ' 
and see it not. The wares of the French yieid great 


pleasure to the young people; but what do they do 


but debauch the young women with the love of | 
trinkets, and taint the blood of the nation, and make | 


them vainand idle? Itis the same with the young 
men; and the married men must work hard to main- 
tain their families, and enable the children to dress 
fine and do nothing. Before the French came we 
were men, we were content with what we had, we 
walked every path without fear. But now we go 
half bent, we cannot stand straight, we go groping 
along afraid of meeting with thorns and briars, we 
walk like slaves, and shall soon be so, because we 
are treated as such already. When they are strong 
enough, they will be like wolves in packs ; they will 
no longer walk in the night, they will attack men. 
When our young people commit the least fault, they 
will tie them to a post, and whip them as they do 
the negroes. Have they not already done this to 
one of our young men, and is not death better than 
whipping ?” 

He paused awhile to take breath, and then pro- 
ceeded : 

“ What do we wait for? Shall we go to sleep, 
and when we wake, find that the white people have 
multiplied like musquitoes, so that we can no longer 
oppose them? What will the Choctaws, the Toni- 
cas, the Chickasaws, and the Padoucas say of us 
Natchez, who pass for the wisest of al! the red men? 
They will say we cannot see as far as the ground 
mole. Why then wait we any longer? Let us set 
about freeing ourselves, and show that we are men 
who are satisfied with what we are and what we 
have, without working like slaves. From this day, 
let us set about it. Order our women to get ready 
our provisions without telling them the reason. Go 
and carry the pipe of peace to all the nations of this 
country. Tell them that though they are at a dis- 
tance, they will take their turn when we are made 
slaves, and that the only way is, to help us before it 
becomes necessary to help themselves. 
know that if they join us, we can cut off, in one day 
and one hour, all the French in the country to a 
man. The day shall be that on which we are to 
bring in to the commandant our corn and chickens, 
the hour shall be the quarter ofthe day. Let the 
warriors go armed, with their contributions, as if 
going to hunt, and so manage, that to every French- 
man in a French house, there shall be two or three 
Natchez. We will ask to borrow arms and ammuni- 
tion for a great hunting match, to provide for a great 
feast, and promise to bring them plenty of meat. 


|The firing at the commandant’s house shall be the 
| signal to fall at once upon the French, and kill eve- 
ry soul—man, woman andchild. Thus shall those 
who live in the great French village, on the great 
river down below, be forever discouraged from co- 
ming to settle here.” 

The old man then proceeded to disclose the par- 
| ticulars ofhis plan. He proposed that a bundle of 
rods, containing precisely the same number with 
one reserved by themselves, should be sent to each 
of the nations which should unite in the destruction 
of the whites, indicating the number of days that 
were to elapse previous to striking the blow, that 
all might strike at one and the same time. To 
avoid mistakes and be exact in pulling out a rod 
every day, breaking it and throwing it away, it was 
necessary to give these messages and bundles in 
charge-of a person of great prudence. He ceased 
and sat down. 

This plan was approved by the council unani- 
mously, and ratified by the Sun of the Apple. The 
next thing was to obtain the co-operation of the 
| Grand Sun of all the Natchez, together with the pet- 
ty Suns, in which case the nations toa man would 

implicitly obey. It was agreed to keep the whole 
_asecret from the women, not excepting the female 
| Suns or princesses, and to be careful not to give 
‘them the least hint or suspicion of their design. 
|The Grand Sun, or principal chief of the tribe of 
| the Natchez, was a youth of no experience in the 

world, and had very little intercourse with the 
French; but the Sun of the Apple was, on the con- 
| trary, a wise chief and of great authority. He easi- 
ly gained over the Grand Sun to favor the pro- 
| ject. 

He told him of the necessity of taking this deci 

sive step, in order to prevent the total ruin and 
| extirpation of his people, who otherwise would in 
| a little time be driven from their ancient inheritance. 
| ‘That the plan was so well arranged, it was impos- 
i sible to fail of success; and that the commandant 
_of the fort was hated by his own people, almost as 
much as by themselves, and would in all probabili- 
ty fall an easy victim. As long, he added, as the 
Grand Sun, his father, and the Stung Serpent, his 
uncle, lived, the commandant of the fort durst not 
undertake any thing against them, because the great 
chief of the French was their friend. But he being 
young and unknown would be despised; his 
only remedy was, to assist them in getting rid of 
the French, in the manner projected by the wise 
old men. 

The Grand Sun being thus secured, the plan was 
agreed upon, that on the day following the petty 
Suns should come in the morning, as if to salute 
their chief, who would order them to repair to the 





Let them | Sun of the Apple, without explaining himself to any 
one. This was accordingly done, and the elo- 
quence of the Sunofthe Apple easily wrought them 


to his purpose. A council of Suns, and aged per- 
sons of distinction, who could all be depended on, 
was formed; and aged warriors appointed on em- 
bassies, to bear the bundles of rods to the different 
nations, who were to join in the confederacy. They 
and the guard which accompanied them, were 
bound by the most solemn oaths, guaranteed by the 
punishment of death, not to disclose to any one the 
object of these missions. The ambassadors then 
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proceeded on their errand, without the notice or; know the whole afiair, 1 need not inform you any 


knowledge of the French commandant, or any of | 
his people. 

with which these proceedings had been taken, they | 
had excited the notice, and awakened the curiosity | 
of the female Suns or Princesses, who, by the cus-| 
toms of the tribe, had a right to demand to be in- 
formed of all the public affairs. 

The young Grand female Sun was a girl scarcely 
eighteen years of age; she therefore had little ex- 
perience, and took no interest in the business. But 
the mother of the Grand Sun was a woman of great 
cunning and abilities, called the Strong Arm, who 
had a high opinion of herself, and was offended at 
being keptin the dark. She accordingly sought an | 
interview with her son, and expressed her suspi-| 
cions, as well as her displeasure, at being treated | 
like a baby, and thought unworthy of the keeping” 
of a secret. The young chief assured her that the 
deputation of chiefs and nobles, was only to bright- | 
en the chain of friendship between the Natchez and | 
some of the Indian nations who thought themselves | 
neglected. ‘The Strong Arm was not satisfied with | 
this explanation, as she perceived no necessity for 
keeping such a measure a secret, and when, on the | 
return of the embassies, a council was held private- | 
ly, instead of in public, as was always the custom 





on such occasions, her indignation became particu- | ject. 


larly troublesome. She would have broken out | 
into open reproaches, had she not been restrained | 


farther. You know as much as I do, and I have 


| only to warn you to hold your tongue to the 
But notwithstanding the profound art and secresy | 


French.” 

The artful mother having gained the clue, then 
| proceeded to unwind the web of secresy, which the 
young man was too weak to hold fast. She was 
not curious, she said, to know against whom their 
plans were to operate: But as it was against the 
French, she was afraidthey would not prove effect- 
ual. The French were brave and skilful and watch- 
ful; they could influence by their presents all the 
surrounding nations of Indians; and had resources 
which the red men were entirely without. She 
hoped that they were sufliciently guarded against 
all these contingencies. 

The Grand Sun, being young and of little expeé- 
rience, and moreover anxious to prove that their 
plot must certainly succeed, now unwarily proceed- 
ed to datail the information she panted for. He as- 
sured her that-all the nations in Louisiana approved 
the design, and had promised to fall on the French 
in their vicinity on the very same day, andat length 
communicated to her the secret of the bundle of 
rods which was deposited in the great temple ina 
situation which he described. The Strong Arm 
being thus informed of the whole affair, which she 
affected highly to approve, said no more on the sub- 
But from that time forward, she thought of 
nothing but the means of defeating this bloody con- 
spiracy, without exposing herself, her son, and her 


by the hope of gaining the information she coveted, | tribe to certain destruction. 


without coming to a direct quarrel with the chiefs, | 
and thus perhaps losing all chance of getting at the | 


The Strong Arm had formerly been the wife of a 
| young Frenchman, whom she loved with great ar- 


secret which tormented her. But all her endeavors | dor and constancy, and who was killed by the 
failed, one after another, until her vexation became | Natchez in revenge for the death of one of their 
extreme, and she was on the point of coming toa | chiefs, who was shot by a soldier of the garrison of 
rupture with the chief, when, luckily for the French | | Fort Rosalie, The Strong Arm never forgave her 
in Louisiana, she resolved ona plan for getting at, | tribe for this; yet still she was the mother of the 
the secret, which proved successful. Grand Sun of the Natchez. The possession of the 
One day she prevailed upon her son to accompa- | secret she had wheedled out of the weak and inex- 
ny her toa neighboring Indian village, to visit a| perienced young man, proved a torment to her. 
sick relative, and that she might not want opportu-| She loved the F vench, for her husband was of that 
nity, led him far about through the most retired | nation; she hated her tribe, for they had murdered 
paths. On her way she took occasion to reproach | that husband ; but she was the mother of the Grand 
him bitterly with the insulting secresy he and the | Sun, the supreme head of the nation, and it would 
other chiefs had observed towards her, whom they | be bringing herself and him to disgrace, if not to 
had hitherto consulted on all occasions, and whose | death, were she to disclose the scheme which was 
advice had often saved the nation from great perils. | now approaching its consummation. 
She insisted on her right as a princess, and more | Hesitating between these conflicting duties and 
especially as his mother, to know what plan was in| feelings, the Strong Arm, at length one day meeting 
operation ; and she added, that though she had once | a soldier of the garrison of Fort Rosalie, desired him 
been the wife of a Frenchman, her own blood and | to go and tell the commandant that the Natchez had 
color and kindred were far dearer to her than those | lost their senses, and that he must be on his guard, 
strangers. He need not therefore apprehend that! and repair his fortifications, and by thus showing 
she would ever betray him to the French, if it was | his mistrust, discourage them from taking any mea- 
as she believed it was, against them he was plot-| sures againstthem. ‘The soldier went and deliver- 
ting. ed the message, but according to the request of the 


Stung with the reproaches which accompanied 
this harangue, the young chief replied, that it was 
not usual to reveal what the old men in council had | 
once resolved upon, and that he, being the Grand 
Sun, the supreme chief of the nation, ought, at least, 
of all others not to set a bad example in this respect. 





Neither his own wife nor his sisters knew what was | 
going forward, and it was no insult to her to be kept | 


ignorant of what none of the princesses knew. 
‘¢ But since,” 


added he evasively, “since you 


Strong Arm, not as from her but himself. The 
Sieur de Chopart had.such a high opinion of him- 
self, and such a low one of his neighbors the Nat- 
chez, together with all the rest of the red men, that 
he treated this intimation with the most lofty con- 
tempt. He swore he would not show himself a 
fool and a coward, by either repairing his fort or 
taking any new precautions. He treated the whole 
affair as the idle panic of ablockhead, and conclu- 
ded by putting the poor soldier in irons. 
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The Indian princess was exceedingly mortified, 


ground, bruised and destroyed. Even the tremen- 


as well as provoked, at the fool hardihood of the fan-|dous current of the mighty father of rivers was 


tastic commandant, and took the first opportunity of 


repeating the same caution, by the mouths of some 
young women whom she sent for that purpose. 
The Sieur de Chopart was too gallant to put them 
in irons, but he snapped his fingers, cut two or three 
capers, and swore that he was a match for the 
Grand Sun, the Sun of the Apple, and all the other 
Suns in the universe. 
from fellows who wear no whiskers,” quoth he, as 
he contemplated his gallant mustaches in the glass. 
After this the Strong Arm contrived many other 
ways te put the commandant on his guard ; but, 
finding his folly insuperable, and that he resented 
all hints, cautions and inuendoes, as insults, and 
clapped their authors in irons, she, as the best mode 
of preventing at least the entire destruction of the | 
French in the province of Louisiana, determined on 
the following bold plan. 

The bundle of sticks, which was to regulate the 
concerted movements of all the confederate nations, 
was carefully deposited in the great temple of the 
Sun, and it was the duty of one of the wisest of the 
old men to see every day that one of the sticks was 
withdrawn from the rest, broken, and cast away. 
Her design was to abstract some of the rods, and 
thus destroy the concert of action, by bringing on 
the catastrophe at Fort Rosalie so much sooner than 
elsewhere, that the other French settlements might 
hear of it, and take measures for their safety. The 
task was one of great difficulty and danger, for, be- 
yond doubt, a discovery would lead to her utter 
ruin. Circumstances favored her design. About 
this time happened a phenomenon that frightened 
the whole province, and drew the alarmed attention 
of the Natchez, who were even more superstitious 
than Indians usually are. 

Every morning, for the space of eight days in suc- 
cession, a loud rumbling noise was heard from the 
sea, as far as the Illinois. It arose in the west in the 
morning, and passed onward to the east; in the 
afternoon it was distinguished returning with incre- 
dible swiftness tothe westward. Itseemed equally 
on the land and on the water; yet there was no 
agitation visible on either, and a dead calm reigned 
all around in every direction. This mysterious 
noise appalled the Natchez, and there were among 
them more than one old man, who considered it an 
omen to dissuade them from any further prosecution 
of their design against the French. Others again 
insisted that it was a signal for the destruction of 


the white men, vouchsafed by the Great Sun as an} 


encouragement for his people to persevere. The 
coincidence, accidental as it must be, of great or 
singular natural phenomena with great moral or 
political events, is one of the prime sources of super- 
stition. The mysterious noise was at the end of 
eight days, followed by the most furious storm ever 
known in Louisiana. It lasted three days, and ha- 
ving arisen from the south west and north east, it 
passed over all the settlements along the Missis- 
sippi, being felt in some places, however, more than 
in others. Within the sweep of the hurricane, no- 
thing was left standing, either of the work of nature 
orofman. The trees were torn up by the roots and 
shattered in pieces; the reeds, the grass, and the 
lowest products of the earth, were all laid flat to the 


stayed, and his tide, turning as it were back upon 
itself, raised the waters upwards of fifteen feet above 
the ordinary flow of the sea. 

The high iand on which the Fort of Rosalie and 
the surrounding villages of the Natchez were situa- 
ted, saved them from the fury of the hurricane, 
which apparently being turned aside by the ob- 


“There is nothing to fear | struction of the hills, passed just along the skirts of 


the settlements, and shook without overturning the 
houses. In the gloom and consternation occasion- 
ed by these awful visitations, while the fears of the 
Natchez occupied their whole attention, and confi- 





| ned them to their houses, the Strong Arm sought 


and found an opportunity of putting her design into 
execution. In the dead of the night, when the tor- 
rent of air swept by ata little distance, mastering 
‘every thing in its course, and rocking the fragile 
‘tenements which the Natchez had erected for 
themselves and their gods, the Indian princess stole 
towards the temple where the bundle of rods was 
deposited. There were neither bolts nor locks, for 
it is only among civilized men that the abodes of 
the deity need such safeguards. She entered the 
temple where all was dark and silent, save the dis- 
tant roaring of the winds, and the creaking of the 
edifice. She groped her way to the spot where 
the Grand Sun had told her the bundle of rods was 
placed, and after a considerable search, at length 
grasped them in her hand. Hesitating for a few 
moments, between the desire of taking away a sufli- 
cient number to give the necessary warning to the 
other settlements, and the fear of leaving so few as 
to make the diminution apparent, she contented 
herself with withdrawing twelve rods, and was 
hastening like the wind towards the door of the 
temple, when her hand, not however that which 
held the rods, was suddenly grasped with a hard 
firm gripe. Nota shriek, not a word did she utter, 
and even the pulses of her heart were silent. 

“Tis the hand of a woman,” said a voice, which 
the Strong Arm recognized as that of the old chief 
appointed to watch the bundle of rods and break one 
of them each day—* Who art thou, and what brought 
thee here ?” 

The Strong Arm had taken her resolution—“<I 
came hither,” said she, ‘to ask of the Great Sun, 
the protector of the Natchez, to preserve his people 
and their inheritance in this hour of peril.” 

“Good,” said the unsuspecting old man, “ may 
the prayer of the Strong Arm be heard,” and he 
loosed her hand, and suffered her to pass on. 

The Indian princess flew like the wind to the 
house she inhabited alone, and threw the rods into 
the fire which she had kindled, where they were 
quickly consumed. The next day, when the old 
chief came to take away another rod from the bun- 
dle, he thought for a moment that it had suddenly 
diminished ; but it was a momentary suspicion; he 
neglected to count those that remained, and the 
deed of the Strong Arm was never discovered. 
After this she still continued to repeat her hints and 
warnings to the soldiers of the garrison, who, 
through apprehension of being put in irons by the 
governor of Fort Rosalie, never delivered her mes- 
sages. She went so far as to assure the sub-lieu- 





tenant that the Natchez were mad, and snufled 
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blood: but the infatuated Sieur de Chopart paid no 
more attention to him than to the others. On the 
very night preceding the attempt of the Indians, the 
Sieur went on a party of pleasure with several of 
his officers to the grand village of the Natchez, 
which was at some distance from Fort Rosalie. 
Here he danced and sung, and played off the most 
gallant evolutions, insulting the Indian warriors by 
swearing he would one day or other drive them like 





a flock of wild turkeys into the reeds, and provoking 
the women by diversantics, and unseemly freedoms | 
of speech, as well as action. He did not return till 
daylight, when he received through the agency of 
the Strong Arm, certain intimation of what was just 
about to happen. 

Instead of taking the necessary precautions to 
avoid the catastrophe, this infatuated man, flustered 
with the night’s debauch, committed another im- 
prudence to consummate his list of folizes. He or- 
dered his interpreter to go forthwith to the Grand 
Sun, and demand of him if it was true that he in- 
tended to come at the head of his warriors and kill 
all the French, as he had been informed. The 
Grand Sun swore by the Great Serpent he had no 
such intention. 

“IT knew it,” said the Sieur de Chopart, when the 
interpreter returned with this satisfactory reply ; “I 
knew it, and here I swear by St. Louis, and half a 
hundred other saints, if necessary, I will cut off the 
ears of any person that from this time forward re- 
peats such nonsense.” 

At length the decisive moment arrived, when the 
old chief informed the council that he had broken 
the last rod. It was on the Eve of St. Andrew, ex- 
actly one hundred years ago, that the chiefs, having 
gathered the stipulated tribute of corn and fowls, 
proceeded on their way to Fort Rosalie, as if to de- 
liver it according to their agreement with the com- 
mandant. They found the garrison without their 
arms; the officers, absent from duty, carelessly 
strolling about ; andevery thing, as it were, prepared 
to their purpose. The Sieur de Chopart, to show 
his contempt for the Indians, as well as for the 
advices he had from time to time received, had 
encouraged a total relaxation of discipline, so that 
even if the plans of the Natchez had not been Jaid 
with such consummate art, and conducted with 
such secresy, they could hardly have failed of com- 
plete success. 

The Natchez were permitted to come into the 
fort, and deposit their tribute, after which they beg- 
ged the loan of arms and ammunition for the great 
hunt they were going upon, promising toshare their 
meat with the French when they came back. The 
Sieur de Chopart was in such good humor at the 
sight of the corn and fowls, that he granted their re- 
quest with the best grace inthe world. The Indians 
received the guns, and loaded them withoutexciting 
the least suspicion. 

It is a curious historical fact, that among those 
who engaged in this conspiracy, there was but one 
man that was nota chief. The whole scheme had 
been kept secret, notonly from the women, but from 
the common people likewise ; and the reason of this 
single exception was, that the chiefs had such an 
utter contempt for the Sieur de Chopart, that not 
one of them would condescend to kill him. They 
therefore armed this man witha wooden hatchet, 


3 


and took him with them for the sole purpose of 
knocking the commandant on the head. The town 
and fort were now filled with Indians, with arms in 
their hands, thirsting for revenge, and only waiting 
the signal for the bloody business. The arrival of 
the Grand Sun and his party was quickly followed 
by the firing of three guns. This was the signal, 
and the answering shots from different quarters first 
roused the Sieur de Chopart to a sense of his con- 
summate folly. Arming himself with a pair of 
pistols and a sword, he sallied forth upon his ene- 


mies. The Indians stood aloof, leaving him to the 


man with the wooden hatchet, whom the Sieur de 
Chopart kicked heels over head, with his right foot 
ina twinkling. He then discharged his pistols in 
quick succession, bringing two of the chiefs to the 
ground ; after which he threw them at the heads of 
two others, with so good an aim, that they also bit 
the dust, and then rushed upon them sword in 
hand. 

‘‘ He is worthy to die by the hand of a warrior,” — 
cried the Sun of the Apple, advancing upon him. 
A furious contest ensued, in which the Sieur de 
Chopart, being skilled in the management of the 
sword, would in all likelihood have come off victo- 
rious, had not the caitiff with the wooden hatchet 
crept behind him, and revenged the kick he had 
received by planting his weapon full upon the head 
of the Sieur, who fell to the earth, and was instantly 
despatched. His death would have more than re- 
deemed the follies of his life, had not they proved 
fatal to so many of his unfortunate people. Of 
seven hundred persons, a few only escaped to carry 
the news tothe commandant general at New Orleans 
who repented too late of his confidence in the boast- 
ings of the Sieur de Chopart. 

The result of the affair, however, was fatal to the 
Natchez, who, after plundering Fort Rosalie and the 
houses, set them on fire, leaving not a single edifice 
standing. The other Indian nations to whom the 
bundle of rods had been sent, were extremely irrita- 
ted at the Natchez, supposing they had forwarded 
them for the purpose of deceiving them and making 
them ridiculous. They determined therefore to re- 
venge themselves the first opportunity. The Nat- 
chez, on the contrary, believed their allies had bro- 
ken faith with them, and now merely pretended that 
their bundle of rods had not the same number as 
that of the Natchez. Thus a mutual ill will was 
generated; for it was never known to them how it 
came to pass that the confederacy failed. The 
Strong Arm, as may be supposed, kept her secret, 
and the old chief, who had encountered her in the 
temple during the hurricane, died in the massacre 
of Fort Rosalie, by the hand of the Sicur de Cho- 
part. The truth therefore: was never suspected, 
nor was the simple expedient which saved the lives 
in all probability, of all the French inhabitants of 
Louisiana, except those of Rosalie, ever disclosed 
until the whole nation of the Natchez had paid 
the penalty of the massacre of the Eve of St. 
Andrew. 

Monsieur Perier, governor of Louisiana, deter 
mined to make a severe example of the Natchez, 
and taking advantage of the misunderstanding rela- 
ting to the bundle of rods, engaged the Choctaws 
to co-operate with him in that object. A war com- 





menced which continued some time, until the 
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Natchez, harassed and plundered by the Choctaws | 
at length retired to the other side of the Mississippi, | 
to the neighborhood of Silver Creek, about two | 
hundred miles from the Red River. Here they were 
atlength found by Monsieur Perier and his brother, 
at the head of a considerable force. 

They shut themselves up in the fort they had con- | 

structed, and finding at length that the French were | 
gradually gaining ground in their approaches, they | 
determined upon the last effort of despair. They 
equipped themselves in their most splendid war 
dresses; painted their bodies with different colors; 
and made their final attempt in a sally, accompani- 
ed with howlings and horrible contortions, which 
at first struck terror into the French soldiers. They 
were however eventually driven back, and confined 
to their fort, while the French were finishing a bat- 
tery for mortars. The third discharge threw a shell 
which fell into the middle of the fort, where it burst 
among the women and children, who set up a dis- 
mal outcry. The Indian warriors, seeing this, of- 
fered at length to capitulate. The offer was ac- 
cepted, and after various attempts at delay, as well 
as to escape under cover of night, which succeeded 
with afew who joined the Chickasaws, the rest 
surrendered at discretion. 

They were carried to New Orleans, where they 
were kept prisoners for a time, and afterwards sent 
to the king’s plantation. From there, after being 
detained some time, the governor, not knowing what 
else to do with them, and being unwilling either to 
put them to death, or let them loose again to murder 
his countrymen, shipped them to St. Domingo. 
Thus perished the Natchez, the most conspicuous 
and the most civilized tribe of all those found in the 
limits of North America. The Strong Arm was 
among those carried to New Orleans, where she, 
for the first time, related the particulars of her vari- 
ous warnings to the Sieur de Chopart, and of her 
saving the lives of all the French colonists, but 
those whom the commandant would not suffer to 
be saved, by the simple expedient of withdrawing 
a few sticks from a bundle of rods. She was taken 
care of during the rest of her life, by the governor 
general, and died many years afterwards, lamenting 
that she could notsave either her husband’s kindred 
at Rosalie, nor the kindred of her fathers at the vil- 
lage of the Grand Fun. 














The Worst of All. 

A zealous, and in his way a very eminent preach- 
er, happened to miss a constant auditor from his 
congregation. Schism had already made some 
depredations on the fold, which was not so large, 
but toa practised eye the reduction of even one was 
perceptible. ‘What keeps our friend, farmer B. 
away from us?’ was the anxious question proposed 
by our vigilant minister to his clerk; ‘I have not 
seen him among us these three weeks ; I hope it is 
not Socinianism that keeps him away.’ ‘ No, your 
honor,’ replied the clerk, ‘it is something worse 
than Socinianism!’ ‘ God forbid it should be Deism.’ 
‘No, your honor, it is something worse than that.’ 
‘Worse than Deism! Good heavens! I trust it is 
not Atheism.’ ‘No, your honor, it is something 
worse than that.’ ‘ Worse than Atheism! impossi- 
ble: nothing can be worse than Atheism.’ Yes it 





is, your honor—it is Rheumatism.’ 





Lament of the Exile. 


BY F. H. S. 


Far from the busy haunts of life, 
Go watch the Exile wend his way, 
From bustling scenes of noise and strife, 
Where nature holds resistless sway. 


Go look upon his clouded brow, 

And watch the tear steal from his eye. 
Go listen to his wailing now, 

And hear that bosom’s rending sigh. 


Seek not to soothe that Exile’s breast. 
Nor ask what grief his lone heart fills, 
lor this his only answer is,— 
“These, these are not my native hills. 


I saw that hapless Exile stray, 
To distant woods in solitude, 

And thus essayed, on banks that lay 
By gliding brook, in pensive mood : 


“ O glassy stream, 
So pure ye seem, 
Ye mind me of my own ; 
Why bear imprest, 
On your calm breast, 
The image of my own? 


*O hills that rear 
Your lofty heads 

Well nigh that sacred throue, 
Where parting tear 
Is never shed 

Nor sorrows ever known ; 
Why thus mind me 
So mournfully, 

Of those I called my own? 


“* Sweet birds why raise 
Such plaintive lays 

From tow’ring limbs far-grown ? 
Why warble still 
From vale and hill 

When you are thus alone ? 
"Tis but to part 
My aching heart,— 

Ye do but mock my own?” 


Thus wept the Exile sad and lone, 
Beneath the foliage forest shade ; 

He wept to think them not “his own,” 
Where first his boyish heart had played. 


Tho’ fair the earth around him bloomed, 
And nature seemed rejoicing glad, 

Yet all his thoughts were then entomed 
Far, far on his dear native land. 


"Tis ever thus—if once we leave, 

Those haunts where childhood lov’d to roam, 
In vain we seek—in vain we grieve, 

For such as we have left at home. 


Tho’ brighter skies adorn our way, 
And sweeter birds are thicker strown, 
Still the lone pensive heart will say 
“These hills, tho’ fair, are net mine own !”’ 
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LADY NEAL’S SOIREE PARTY. 


Translated from La Revue Francaise. 


——~@-—— 


I wap returned one cold evening in December, | riste ; “ Your tea will be served here every evening, sell’ | 
disappointed enough. from a visit where I had found there are charming women here—and you will form hii 
no one at home, I was dressed, and as I do not like te oe acquaintances.” . en 
the labor of such preparations, I stopped mechani-| While he thus vaunted the pleasures attendant Lf He, 
cally before the well lighted shop of an apothecary, |upon the tea parties of Lady N***,I surveyed all My 
turning over in my mind what I should do, in honor | parts of the saloon, which contained about twenty aR 
of my Cashmere vest, my granite colored coat, persons. But my eyes fell with most pleasure, | 
with gold chased buttons and my boots a Sakoski. upon the charming beauties upon the sofa; and ¥ 
I was in a sort of indolent indetermination, unable (as in a bouquet, we recur ever to the freshest and | ee 
to find any means of turning to advantage, my fine most flagrant flowers, my attention, abandoning ff, ms, ; 
dress, which I cursed, and which prohibited my all other portions ofthe room, was rivitted upon the te 
going to spend the evening gaily with my friends, | three rosy and splendidly dressed young ladies who 
when a well known voice called out: were immersed in a sea of light, shed from a rich ' 

« Well Henry! what are you about, planted there | candelabra, on a table by them. 
by the cold, opposite that bottle of water for the cure | One of them, the middle one, and the merriest, 

f 


of chilblains ?” was especialiy beautiful. She was not too large; 4 
I turned, and pressed the hand of one of my best | of a fair complexion, with a rich frontlet around her | 
friends. _ | forehead, like the rich cream which mantles over the Pi f Q 


“« You look fine this evening,” said I, folding my | milk below it—cheeks and lips animated with 
arms in my cloak! “do you visit in this neighbor- laughter; black eyes, the sparkling expression from v ey 
hood ?”’ added I with a half sigh. | which varied, as from the facettes of a chrystal pen- hake 

“ My dear fellow, I am going to take tea with | dant; the whole enclosed by a wreath of hair, which rt bee | 
Lady N***. Ifyou were only dressed,——T’d take | fell in voluptuous ringlets, around her enchanting ib h: 
you along.” i visage;—then a waist so surprisingly slender. In Lal | ae 

“Qh, thank you,” says I, throwing the cloak ' short, of a form, the most perfect, languishingly in- Pt |e 
off my shoulders under the pretext of consulting my clined in the most coquettish attitudes over the al- f wie 
watch. bum, with which all three were amusing themselves. 

“« See now! you are dressed like a bridegroom! The other two young ladies were likewise well 
Zounds! I'll take you along.” enough; but her! the lady of the album, she was uh 

“Not so fast, if you please,” says I, “you /|the most winning, for winning is the word ; not beau- 
don’t know yet it would suit me. Besides I don’t | tiful—winning ! ‘ee & 
know ——.” “Who,” said I, in addressing Evariste, “ who, is De Soe 

*« Good heavens, my dear fellow, these English | this charming sportive fair one, seated between the i i: 
are no fashionables. Come along, you will be two English ladies.” i 
amused.” “ Ah, my dear boy; charming! charming! that 

“ Are there any young ladies there ?” said I, ‘ay, | is Miss Florine de ****, one of the jolliest dames of 
there are, delightful ones my dear boy, who speak | Paris. She’s brilliant—all talent, my dear fel- 
French like ourselves—come.” _low !—unsurpassed at the piano forte !—witching 

“‘ Agreed.” when she sings,—ravishing when she dances ! 

Ten minutes afterwards, we entered a magnifi- | and ee 
cent hotel in Helder street, glittering with cut glass! ‘‘ Enough! enough,” said I, interrupting him, 
gilding and drapery, divinely arranged, blue and |“ you have already worked yourself into such a 
granite. passion, as to fix her attention—see how she ob- 

On a spacious sofa, at the extremity of the saloon | serves us ; let us move away—” 
three young ladies, negligently placed, were amu-| ‘“ What!—on the contrary,” said he, “let me 
sing themselves in turning over the leaves of an al- | present you.” wre y, 
bum. Their feet were upon the rich hair cover of; ‘By no means—it 1s not a good time,” said I, 
Gobelin manufacture. _ drawing him to another part of the saloon. 

We advanced near the fire, around which! « Zounds, you remind me !—~shall I tell you a 
were seated a number of ladies and gentlemen. good story, little known J assure you, in regard to 

“ Milady,” said Evariste, addressing the mistress her, the beautiful Florine? You know Gusta- 
of the house, “allow me to present to you one of _vus Angot, the only son of the rich banker, de 
my best friends, I ask of you for him, the same | r 
kindness you have shown for me.” And Lady| ‘Well. He is agay young fellow, full of talent 
N***, a large, cold statue-like woman, opened, as and spirit. He was much sought in the beau monde. 
she fixed her eyes upon me, a great toothless | His social rank and financial station, assisted also 
mouth, from whence issued a certain noise like the | the elegance of his manners, for —.” 
crackling of a piece of parchment. I made her| “Yes, yes!” 

a profound bow—this finished the ceremony. “ Well, my dear fellow, fancy him madly in love 
“ This is your house, my dear fellow,” said Eva- | with this fair lady. She loved him also—I believe 
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so at least. 


Their approaching union, was the, 


“It isa queer story, and hardly credible! I con- 


grand topic of the saloons. Marquisses, Countesses| fess I should like to hear her chat.” 


Baronesses, surrounded the gay Florine, praising 
Gustavus and his good taste. Finally, the demand 


| 
in marriage was seriously made. That lady there | 


upon the sofa, asked eight days to reflect upon it.” 

“ Eight days,” said I, * twas but reasonable—a 
young girl must be familiarized to the idea of the 
transition to a young woman,’ 

“ But after these eight days, eight more. Then 
eight more ; in fine, as much reflection in taking a 
husband, as in the choice of a color for a ball. 
The old Chevalier de***, visited his daughter 
one evening, to know finally, from her own lips 
what hopes Gustavus might entertain. Think 
what he :nust have suflered, from this procrasti- 
nation, poor fellow, enamoured of this enchanting 
girl.” 

“My daughter, my Florine,” said the Chevalier, 
“I came to know of thee, what we must definitely 
reply to those, who do us the honor to seek our alli- 
ance. One month thou hast been reflecting upon 
it. Itis time thy mind was made up.” 

She put ona prudish look, pursed up her little 
mouth, (just asI’d like her to do to me for reconcili- 
ation) and twisted the lace border of her work 
apron. 

“ Come my Florine, open thy heart to thy father, 
come my dear child!” 

“ Papa!” she stammered forth. 

“ Well, dost thou Jove him? Hast thou any thing 
to say to thy mother !—come be nota child!” 

And she looked prudish again, and she made a 
charming little mouth, and she twisted the corner of 
her silk apron! 

Then. 

“ Listen—dear papa,—you know how much 
I love you,—It would be so hard to me to leave 
you! True, Gustavus is very amiable! he is the 
most gracious cavalier of our saloons! but—” 

“ But !”"—replied the old Chevalier. 

“ But,” said she, half concealing her pretty face 
in her silk apron, “ to be called—Papa, dear papa, 
do not be angry, but it would be dreadful to be called, 
Madame Angot!” 

“ My child,’ said the Chevalier, suddenly rising, 
‘you are mad. In truth, this is the strangest rea- 
son.” 

“ Dear Papa,” said the cajoling girl, throwing her 
arms round her old father, and playing with his 
cross of honor; ‘fancy then, when I should arrive 
at the saloon, the ball, after the Countess de : 
the Marechale , had been announced ; how I 
could bear to hear the thundering voice of the foot- 
man, cry out: Madame Ang ! oh, every body 
would turn to look at my hoop, my neck, my carlin, 
my green paper fan. You see now, dear little papa, 
that is quite impossible. And besides, I have the 
head ache now.” 

“In fine, my dear friend, she put into play a thou- 
sand other whimsicalities, and that is the reason, 
dear Henry,” said Evariste, “that Miss Florine is 
still a young lady.” 

“What would you; her ideas are of the highest 
aristocratic cast. I believe she would like to see on 
the head of her spouse, the plumes of the peerage. 
I wish it for her. Tell me, now, is not that a deli- 
cious anecdote ?” 














| “Are you willing now to be introduced?” 

« Very.” 

I passed my hand through my hair, and we ap- 
proached. A thoughtstruck me, and Isqueezed the 
arm of Evariste. “ But asimple untitled name like 
mine, will it be well received, said 1?” 

“ You are right—stop. I'll addthe name of your 
mother to your own, and that will make a magnifi- 
cent name.” 

Then ten steps farther ! 

‘« Ladies,” said he, pulling at his silk doublet, «I 
have the honor to present to you M. L. de B——, 
officer in the royal marine corps, and my best friend, 
he draws and sings like an angel, and speaks 
English nearly as well as these two Misses. I am 
happy and proud, ladies, of this circumstance, 
which gives me some claim to your remem- 
brance.” 

He bowed and disappeared. 

I was struck dumb by this tirade of my Mecenas, 
I reddened, and stood rooted before the three young 
ladies, who gazed ateach other, without understand- 
ing my first observation. I was about to begin with 
common places, when the gay French girl, supplied 
me with a delicate opportunity. That instant I for- 
gave her, mania for titles. 

‘‘ How does Monsieur like that head of Gevedon? 
we have rarely seen any thing so beautiful—I 
think, that could not have been conceived, save in 
the imagination of an artist, and that never.” 

‘It is said, Miss, that Lawrence sees in his dreams 
at night, the delightful heads of young ladies and 
children which he subsequently animates upon the 
canvass. If the artist has dreamed this here, I, 
more happy, may recollect having seen one which 
surpassed it.” 

She reddened, with pleasure, else I know little— 
and turned over the leaves of the album. It was a 
book of marine views of Eugene Isabey, taken from 
the Revue Maratime. 

‘* Oh—the poor little boats,” said she with charm- 
ing terror—< look there Ellen !” 

Ellen looked. 

Oh it was fine, the three heads of those young girls. 
The interest with which they invested those barks, 
made me proud of being a sailor. 

‘“* What is the name of that little boat ?”’ said Ellen, 
(in English) to me, raising her two black, lustrous 
eyes. 

‘« Miss (cursed Evariste, who asserted I could—) 
it is—it ts a cutter !” 

And the gay French girl laughed—in mockery 
perhaps! I got enraged. I wanted none of its aid 
however, except in regard to her—for I believed that 
alone with the other two, any English would have 
proved sufficient. 

Happily, just at this moment, a waiter came to 
inform the ladies, that they were waited for at the 
tea table. They arose, and light as leaves, they 
glided over the floor—Miss Florine replaced the 
album; I offered her my hana, and we crossed the 
saloon. 

I was seated near her. 

The cups of tea went round—I drenk two— 
three—four. That was enough—my four words of 
| English had already singularly heated me. 
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Still, I kept taking tea, when all the rest had , cups of tea—I can’t dance, and I can’t make others 
finished. There was but one old Englishman, | dance—I am going to bed.” 
and myself, who drank—Evariste was talking et | ‘I am sorry for you,” said he, squeezing my 
the window, and yet I drank—the old Englishman | hand, “adieu thensince you wish it.” 
gave over—and stil] I had to drink. | “ Good bye, tillto-morrow,” and I went out. 
Hardly could I get my cup down upon the table,| Seeking my cloak in the anti-chamber, I heard 


but an arm was stretched out over the table and fil- | Florine say to Evariste : 


led it. The perspiration stood on me in large drops,| “ Your friend has drunk sixteen cups of tea— 
I was inundated, drowned, yet dared say nothing— | He’ll feel some indigestion to-night.” 
Miss Florine, each time presented the sugar bowl! “Oh,” said he, “ he’s furiously fond of it; these 


with a mischievous look—and it was nearly empty, ‘sailors drink like fishes.” 

and ten individuals talked English, with theireyes| Had it not been for that tea, I should have fallen 

fixed on me—I was in a desperate state—I turned in love with Florine. 

myself, I removed my cravat—but the moment I 

could get my cup down upon the table, it was filled | > 

again. | The Minstrel. 
It is perhaps the fashion in England, said I, to | BY J. N. BARKER. 

myself, to drown people in this way the first time | 

they honor them with a reception. Oh, I shall re- | S 














member this. Pr’yruekr, fair musician, haste, 
But there was the sixteenth cup, and the stiff, | Time was never made to waste. 

statuelike lady, gibbered out something that my | Dallying with the chords so long, 

mischievous neighbor translated thus: While I’m languishing for song! 
*“« Lady N *** begs you will excuse her Monsieur, { ; 

she says she has no more warm water—but if you | Well, then, let us talk awhile— 


Not a word, nore’en asmile? 
How you girls can be so teasing, 
Firing, when you find us freezing, 
Freezing when yousee us blazing, 


desire it, she will order some.” 
“ Not at all—no—no—I ask your—pardon—mad- | 
am—for the trouble—I have drank—my lady, I am 


sensible. Is, by Jupiter, amazing. 

And I could not find words to tell, quickly | 
enough that I had had an hour ago, as much tea | O, you're seated! thank you, sweet, 
as I wanted,—that my stomach was inundated,— | Let me now this boon retreat: 
that— If of love you sing and play, 

Miss Florine began to laugh; after looking full | Let your heart breathe in the lay. 


at me, she began to laugh in her cambric hander- | 


chief—-the witch ! | Some suppose that music lingers 


Only in the flight of fingers; 


“ You don’t know then, Monsieur, that among | Others that it ‘sticks i’ the throat,’ 
the English, it is usual to place the spoon in the On the quivering of a note ; ’ 
cup, and not at the side, when you have tea Some lips utter ‘ poco fa,’ 
enough.” As Maelzel’s image squeeks ‘ pa, pa.’ 

“ What? I—and you would’nt tell me, Miss !” 

‘* Monsieur—I thought you were thirsty—I saw True expression lives alone 
great drops of perspiration running down—I believ- Where the soul comes in the tone, 


6 ee While the glowing cheek and eye 
ed you 04 ages we in drinking. Lighten like the glorious sky. 


“ Mercy 
And the sugar bowl was emptied before the three Then is music’s magic hour, 
last cups. She fixed hereyes on me still laughing. ‘Then has poesy its power, 
The adventure went the round of the circle. | Then may word and sound impart 
“There,” said Florine, after having well enjoyed Thrillings to the ‘ heart of heart;’ 
herself; ‘they are going to dance, I believe ; From the fount of feeling gushing, 
is Monsieur a musician? here is some charming Through each kindred bosom rushing; 
seats '* Deeply flowing, brightly glancing, 


Sense and soul at once entrancing. 


“T play the flute Miss, and like you find these 


country dances charming.” Heed not what the censors say 





And Irose with the rest. (‘Tabbies, with their feelings gray) 
She followed me with her eyes—I put my mouth Ofaffectation and grimaces— 
to the flute, laying on the piano, and I sounded some | You can ne’er make ugly faces. 
musical notes, but firmly decided not to ask Miss | 
Florine to dance, who had permitted me to drink| = Music, poetry and love, 
sixteen cups of tea—I picked up my hat. Blended, like the graces move. 


But'the ancients held the notion, 
That to move ask’d room for motion, 
And they ne’er made grace or goddess 
Caper in an iron boddice. 


“Do you go?” said Evariste, “what's the mat- | 
ter? stay, they are about to dance, and you will | 
spend a delicious evening! An’t these amiable 
people’? You had some gay chat with Miss Florine, 
. hey. Every body had their eyes on you. Remain, Though you lace, when mode enforce it 
here is a flute, and you shall play; some warm Put not the free soul en corset, , 
wine will be handed round this evening.” Not with me at least—I’m still, 

‘ Heavens,” I replied, “I have drunk sixteen Come! a strain en deshabille. 
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MARY DOUGLAS. 


BY MISS 


L. P. L. 
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I nap proceeded from Jamaica, the land of my 
nativity, to a certain college in the United States, 
with the intention of there completing the usual 
period of four years’ university study; but my 
schemes as to education were suddenly blighted. 
An illness seized me which threatened to linger 
long in my frame, and by the earnest persuations of 
the doctor I was induced to banish college and col- 
lege associations from my mind, and to try the ef- 
fects of a voyage home. My arrangements were 
soon made, and a vessel about to depart for the 
place of my destination offered a favorable oppor- 
tunity for embarking. 

The Sea-Bird was already under weigh. As I 
went on deck, she was lying with her canvas spread 
to court the salutation of the rising breeze. 


had just dawned, and the grey mists of morning | 


hung like a veil of enchantment over the city of 
New-York, revealing faintly its edifices, its spires, 


view of her face, her eyes were filled with tears. 
She turned away quickly on seeing a stranger. But 
that view was enough. Ihave spoken of the mag- 
ic of a voice, but what is it to the human face!” 

“You seem interested with the singular deport- 
ment of my daughter,” observed the old gentleman 
as she retired. I started, I believe, in some confu- 
sion. 

‘« She has just risen from a bed of sickness,” he 
continued, with a melancholy accent, “and I am 
fearful will never be herself again.” 

“If I were te judge of her malady frem her ap- 


| pearance,” said I, “I should say that the mind has 


had more to do than bodily infirmities with the ruin 





|which has been wrought in that lovely counten- 
Day | ance.” 


“ You are right, sir,” replied he, with asigh; “her 
illness was occasioned by mental anguish, the cause 
of which is buried deep in both our hearts. Suffice 





and the dense forest of spars that lined the shores. | it to say, that the victim of intemperance seldom 
falls alone; and that, when a youth of high promise 


‘immolates himself on the altar of the disgusting 
| fiend, tears and broken hearts attend the sacrifice.” 
| The old man spoke with mournful energy, and I 
|pitied him. “Is there no hope of the reformation 
of such an one?” [ inquired. 

“In this case none. It is more than six months 


Soon our sails began to flutter and chafe with the 
rigging, till by degrees we reached the open sea, 
and the perilous scene of our labors opened before 
us. 

“ And now,” thought I, “ Iam inthe world alone, 
upon ‘the wide, wide sea.’”’ 


‘We have every prospect of a favorable pas-| | oul : 
sage,” said a voice near me ; and for the first time | Since William Ashton fled from society, and went 


since I embarked, I recollected that I was not the |t© s€a as a common mariner. The presence, the 
only passenger on board. The speaker was a ven- | devoted affection, the tears of my child, could not 
erable gentleman of some three-score years, with | reclaim him—what then can? ; 
silver locks and a countenance expressive of amia-|_ “‘ What, indeed!” repeated I. “ And this voyage 
ble feelings, though careworn and melancholy. On | is undertaken for the Focovery of her health ? You 
his arm leaned a small and extremely gracefu! fe- | will excuse my inquisitiveness, [immediately ad- 
male, to whom his remark had been addressed, and | ded; “TI have lived long enough in your country to 
both were gazing in the direction where the waters | 2¢quire her characteristic mode of questioning.” 
were still flashing with the living splendors of the| “TI hold it every man’s duty, as well as interest,” 
sunset. , said he, “‘ whose lot it is to travei on the great deep, 
‘ Beautiful!” at length exclaimed the lady, with- | far from his home and kindred, to relate so much of 
out seeming to heed what the other had said. ‘How his own history as shall entitle him to the sympathy 
lovely is this scene, my dear father! And see what | and confidence of the companions of his voyage. 
a beautiful cloud! Does it not remind you of Mag- ,I am a Scotchman, and my name is Douglas.” 
awisca’s ‘isles of the sweet south west?’ ” | My name,” said I, “is Brae, and I am a fresh- 
Who has not felt the magic of a voice? I had | man in College; you have my whole histo- 
not seen the speaker, and yet her tones came over ry.” j ; 
me like a pleasant music. They were deeper than, The shadowsof night had settled over the solitary 
the ordinary tones of woman, and at this moment | Waste before we parted for the night. Many leagues 
of sea had been ploughed in that short period, as 


the ship, yielding to the impulse of the powerful 
breeze, dashed on her way over the billows. Three 





tremulous with enthusiasm. 
“You are the child of imagination, my dear 
Mary,” said her father, affectionately, passing his 





arm round her waist; ‘“‘ would to Heaven you were 
less so !” 

‘«‘ But,” said she, in a mournful tone, “I do not 
always indulge in gay fancies.” 

“True, my dear ; your feelings change their hues 
as often and as suddenly as the clouds of heaven.” 

The father, in alluding to her constitutional weak- 
ness, had probably awakened distressing recollec- 
tions, for she hung upon her head and withdrew 
from his arm; and when I approached to get a 





days of this propitious wind brought us off the Hat- 
teras, and though at the distance of three hundred 
miles from land, we received the usual greeting of 
‘the Cape, and were obliged to do homage to its 
strong spirit under bare poles, for several hours. 

It will be supposed by those of my readers who 
will have the charity to consider me a man of taste, 
that during these three days [had not avoided the 
society of Mary Douglas and her father. If I may 
so speak, without being misunderstood, or express- 
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ing my meaning too strongly, | had become quite a| crater, shrouded the heights of St. Domingo, and 
favorite. I found her mind all that her countenance | blotted out the very shores from our view. It look- 


had promised. Hersufferings had been cruel; suf-| 


ficiently severe, indeed, to cause a temporary alien- 
ation of her reason, but its only remaining trace was | 
an occasional wildness of the eye, and au imagina- | 
tion highly and something painfully susceptible of 
excitement. In her moments of animation it was 
delightful to stand by her side, leaning on the taftrel 
and behold the world of romance, her playful fancy 
would call up above and around us. 

Her father was happy to see her possess even the 
shadow of enjoyment. “You will not have many 
days to reve] in these watery realms of fairy-land,” 
said he, “if we go on at this rate.” 

The propitious and powerful breeze that had 
brought us out of port, and which had, temporarily 
been put to the route by a counter and more violent 
gust from the Hatteras, had now revived, and came 
sweeping from the North-east in a steady gale. 
Swift flew the Sea-bird on hersnowy wing, dashing 
recklessly through the exulting elements. 

Our voyage continued prosperous till we ap- 
proached Cuba, when our vessel was interrupted 
by a most distressing calm. It was already the 
fourth afternoon of the calm, and impatience was 
visible in every face. But my feelings agreed with 
the weather. There reigned as complete a tran- 
quility in my bosom as in the elements. Mary 
Douglas was there; it was enough; I feared no 
pirates, though others spoke of them with alarm. 
With this young lady l indeed found myself strange- 
ly fascinated. I pitied her, and would have done 
much to render her happy. In the situation in 
which I was now placed, I endeavored to soothe her 
broken spirits. 

The beautiful twilight of the tropics was settling 
over the quiet bosom of the deep, when a speck 
was seen on the horizon, which created considera- 
ble uneasiness in the mind of the captain. The 
dark object proved to be a powerful piratical vessel ; 
and already ere the sun altogether sunk beneath the 
waters, we saw, by the aid of a glass, a boat put off 
most likely with the intention of attacking us. The 
luminary of day, after glittering for a moment in a 
thousand gorgeous colors, settled behind the heav- 
ing breast of the ocean, leaving only a dark mass 
like a church with its spire, in bold relief against 
the sky. It no sooner caught our captain’s eye 
than he shouted, with as much rapture as a seamen 
ever allows himself to express. “The Blue Moun- 
tain Peak of Jamaica'” 

The cry was echoed with enthusiasm by a dozen 
jeyful voices. We were still one hundred miles 
from the island, and were not gaining an inch on 
our way towards it: still every eye was turned to it 
with affection as to a long-sought home, and an 
emotion awoke even in my breast distinct from 
those which of late had usurped its entire posses- 
sion. The whole view to the westward was beauty, 
unbroken by a single blemish, and nothing of alarm 
was there save the dark spot on the sea, to which 
so suspicious a character had been attached by our 
captain, but which had already disappeared in the 
increasing darkness of the hour. But the east, as 
if envious of the tranquility that reigned in the op- 
posite quarter, wore a savage scowl. Enormous 





piles of vapor, black as the smoke from a volcano’s 





ed, indeed, as if the island had sunk, and another of 
subterranean formation had risen from the depths of 
the sea to fill its place. 

‘“‘T would give a month’s wages,” said the cap- 
tain, with an air of deep thought, “ if we could have 
that squall upon us within an hour.” 

I stared at him with a feeling between contempt 
and astonishment. ‘You doubtless do honor to a 
seamen’s taste,” said I, drily; “for my part, I dis- 
like my fellow-creatures so little, that I would 
rather ;see a piratical privateer within gunshot 
than encounter the contentsof yonder mass of solid 
darkness.” 

“It may be proved, before you leave the ship, 
Mr. Brae,” replied he with great coolness. “ that I 
fear the face of man as little as another.” Then 
turning to the whole ship’s company, with very 
considerable dignity, ‘‘ Gentlemen and shipmates,” 
said he, “I have reason to apprehend that danger 
isathand. The boat that is putting off to us is 
doubtless a pirate. Of armed men she is certainly 
full ; for I have lived too long on the sea not to know 
the glitter of arms in the sun. Itis more than pro- 
bable that she has comrades ; for would one open 
boat venture to attack a vessel of our size? Some- 
thing has been hinted about fear, and to say the 
truth, | hadrather run than meet these gentry. But 
that is out of the question, and fight we must as long 
as there is a man to stand at one of those brass guns 
or to pull a trigger.” 

Three cheers were the echo to this chivalric 
speech, and not a moment was lost in preparing to 
give the pirate a warm reception. A formidable 
show of miscellaneous articles of warfare was 
drawn from the secret places of the ship, and there 
were finally mustered on deck fifteen men, twenty 
stand of arms, and two brass cannon. These last, 
after being wheeled to the starboard side of the 
quarter-deck, and charged nearly to the muzzle, 
were thrust through port holes towards the quarter, 
from whence our foes were expected. Our small 
arms were loaded with three balls each, and every 
man girded with a cutlass, and a brace of pistols. 

After all this bustle of preparation, every man 
posted himself in a situation to command a view of 
the whole prospect to the westward. Yet hour 
after hour rolled on, and the scenes continued the 
same. ‘“ Well, captain,” saidI, “what has become 
of our friends from Cuba?” “Gone to Davy’s lock- 
er, 1 hope,” replied he; “but there is no knowing 
how to calculate for the rascals, so we had better 
keep a sharp look-out yet.” 

‘« For my part,” said I, ‘I am tired with looking 
at nothing, and will just see how the squall comes 
on.”’ I turned accordingly, and a flashing on the 
water, rising and disappearing in quick and regular 
succession, met my eye. 

“« There they are !” exclaimed the captain, whose 
eye had taken the direction of mine; “the rascals 
have rowed clear round us, and are coming on from 
the San Domingo side. Stand to your arms, boys! 
the rogues are upon us!” Jn an instant every man 
was at his post, and on the alert. 

“« Stand in the shadow of the spars and rigging to 
be out of sight,” continued the captain, “and not a 
man of you fire, till J give the word.” 
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“ Ay, ay, sir!” responded the crew, with nautical | gular and appalling I had ever witnessed. No one 


precision. “ And now,” said the captain, who re- | 
ally went to work ina business style, “let us get 
this gun onthe other tack, Mr. Brae, to be ready for | 
the gentlemen.” 

The piece was accordingly soon seen to thrust its | 
deadly muzzle through the opposite port, keeping a 
dead aim on the boat, which, like an alligator, cau- | 
tiously dropped towards us, at less than a quarter of | 
a mile’s distance. | 

“ Boat ahoy!” cried the voice of Captain Boltrop 
in its most startling tones. No answer was return- 
ed to this summons, and the oars were plied 
more lively. ‘Keep off, you rascals!” shouted 
our commander; off! or I'll blow you out of the 
water !” 

This threat, and the firebrand which I flourished 
with great fierceness, seemed to make the pirate 
hesitate. The motion of the boat was arrested. 
Captain Boltrop thought the victory already achiev- 
ed, and he again raised his voice in tones of authori- 
ty:” “Throw your arms overboard, aud come 
alongside.” 

A volley of musketry was the reply to this sum- 
mons, and a dozen balls whistled by, and the cap- 
tain’s hat flew across the deck; but the next instant 
a stream of flame issued from the quarter-deck, and 
the explosion of the piece broke upon the dead still- 
ness of the elements with a noise like thunder. A 
distant crash, a heavy splashing in the water, above 
which a cry of niortal agony was terribly distinct, 
had arisen in the direction of the foe before the 
smoke dispersed sufficiently to enable us to see the 
effect of our shot. No boat was then to be seen, 
nor any trace of her crew; we had probably sent 
every soul into eternity. 

Captain Boltrop now exclaimed, with something 
like compunction in his tone, and rubbing his head 
with his handkerchief, “ I would rather have taken 
the rascals, and had them decently hanged, than 
send them to the bottom in this off-hand manner. 
There could'nt have been a better shot.” 

A horrid yell, rising apparently from the depths 
beneath the ship, stopped him in the middle of his 
speech. A boat glided out of the smoke, and shoot- 
ing under our bows, a dozen dark forms were seen 
sprinking from it to the side of the ship. But our 
precautions had been wisely taken, and were com- 
pletely successful. No sooner did they touch the 
slippery vessel, than most of them, with the most 
horrid blasphemies, fell back into the sea, snap- 
ping their pistols at us even after they were filled 
with water. At the same moment their boat, which 
had been completely riddled by our shot, filled, 
and sunk to the bottom. Three only got upon deck, 
and were immediately overpowered and secured. 
Five more were with difficulty dragged out of the 
water, and disposed of in the same manner. One 
powerful fellow, however, was not so easily quel- 
led. He had succeeded in getting one foot upon 
deck, when a young seaman, named Ralph, flew at 
him with the fierceness of atiger. They grappled, 





and after balancing a moment on the side of the 
deck, the pirate, who was much the heavier man, 
fell backwards overboard, dragging his antagonist 
with him. They both sunk, but soon rose again 
about four rods from the ship, clinging closely to- 
gether. Then commenced a combat the most sin- 








on board seemed to think of devising means of as- 


sisting our champion. No one dared to fire upon 
the pirate; for soclosely were they coiled together, 


_so rapid were their evolutions, and so dim the light 


shed by the moon, that it was impossible to hit one 
without endangering the life of the other. 

After an effort of unusual fierceness, both of the 
combatants sunk. They remained out of sight so 
long, that the men who were letting down the boat, 
with the view of rescuing their shipmate, suspend- 
ed their operations, and we all stood breathless 
with uncertainty and anxiety awaiting their re-ap- 
pearance. At length, about thirty yards off, the 
waters parted ; but only one man was seen to rise. 

“Ts it you, Ralph?” cried the captain in a sup- 
pressed voice. ‘Here is some of him at least on 
my knife-blade,” responded the freebooter, with 
the accent and laugh of a fiend; and, springing 
nearly to his whole height out of water, he threw 
the weapon with great force towards us. It passed 
over our heads, and, striking the mizen-mast, re- 
mained quivering with its point buried in the wood. 
Another hollow laugh rang ever the waters, and on 
looking round, wide circles of ripples were seen 
moving on the face of the moonlit sea, as if some 
heavy body had just sunk into it. 

The noise of the conflict had called up the terri- 
fied inmates of the cabin, and all the ship’s compa- 
ny were now assembled on deck, silent, but too 
deeply affected with the scene just passed to sleep 
more that night. Mary was there; her cheeks 
flushed with the excitement which the events of the 
night had occasioned. Still occasionally a cold 
shudder would rush through her frame, as she mur- 
mured, in a suppressed voice, “ That fearful cry! 
I shall never forget it.” 

She was in a state of high nervous agitation. 
Her eye shone with uncommon lustre, and glanced 
over the sea unsteadily. ‘The elements are to 
have their turn next,” said she. Her eye was bent 
upon the scowling east. The same motionless body 
of clouds was there, black as before. The tem- 
pest soon after broke out in all its dreadful fury, 
but was of short duration. The hurricanes of these 
seas are as short-lived as they are violent. The 
dawn of day showed no trace of the tempest but 
the tattered rigging and well-washed deck of our 
vessel. The island of Jamaica lay now before us; 
and all was green, save where occasionally a rising 
eminence or an opening vale presented its painted 
sugar works and breeze-inills. To form a back- 
guard to this picturesque region, rose the magnifi- 
cent range of the Blue Mountains. ‘If there be an 
Eden on earth,” said I, “ we have it before us.” 
“The sun shines not,” observed Mr. Douglas, “on 
an island more beautiful than Jamaica; and but for 
man, who has exercised upon it his worst passions, 
it might justly be termed a terrestrial paradise.” 

We passed the remains of Port Royal, and sail- 
ed up the beautiful bay of Kington; coming to an 
anchor about half a mile from the shore. Numer- 
ous boats were boarding us, and departing on diffe- 
rent errands. A hundred ships were discharging or 
receiving their cargoes, to the cheerful song of the 
sailors. She passengers soon collected in a group 
on the quarter-deck, gazing on the thousand novel- 
ties that met the eye from the island, town and bay, 
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Mary was there, in excellent spirits; every mo-| 
ment discovering and pointing out, with the most 
animated gestures and exclamations, some new ob- 
ject of admiration. At this moment a barge from 
the castle shot across the bay, containing an oflicer 
and a platoon of soldiers, with an order for the de- 
livery of our prisoners into the hands of justice. 
Accordingly, amidst a profound silence, they were 
marched one by one from the hold, where they had 
been immured for fifteen hours, and passed over 
the side of the ship into the boat. There they were 
handcuffed and bound. Two other barges were in 
attendance, with an equal number of men to act as 
guards. The sight of these wretches painfully af- 
fected Miss Douglas, and carried back her thoughts 
to the bluody scene of the preceding night. She 
shuddered at the recollection, and murmured, “He 
that uttered that dreadful cry is not here.” 
Although she had spoken in a low voice, her 
words fell upon the ear of the last prisoner, who 
was just in the actof leaving the ship. He wasa 
youth of about two and twenty, with a slender but 
very elegant figure. His countenance might have 
been striking and expressive; but it was now disfi- 
gured with a scar, and bore the infallible marks of 
long and habitual indulgence in intemperance. I 
said he heard the voice of Mary. He stopped, and 
stood as if he was nailed tothe deck. He put his 
hand to his forehead like one bewildered, and his 
eye wandered over the ship as if searching for the 
sound he had heard, till at length it fell upon Mary, 
and he stood gazing upon her with a countenance 
varying strangely from the vacant stare of idiocy to 


an expression of inexplicable meaning, and even! 
agony. She was absorbed in her own reflections, | 





ee 


composure she listened to the narration. The foun- 
tain of her tears broke up, and she wept long and 
freely. Then, closing her eyes, her lips were seen 
to move asin prayer. I bowed my face upon her 
hand, and joined in her silent supplication, whatever 
it might be. 

Her tears and mental devotion relieved her, 
Again she slept and awoke in quietspirits. It was 
evident that the news of Ashton’s suicide was to her 
far less terrible than the idea of his suffering an ig- 
nominious death as a malefactor. Perhaps also 
there was arelief even in the thought that he was 
removed froma life of crime; and she could with 
less sorrow, think of him dead, than as a pirate and 
a companion of thieves and murderers. Perhaps 
she had long since torn him from her heart, as she 
once told me. But could it be? Would the sight 
of him then have affected her so strongly ? 

Mary now signified to her father that she felt able 
to travel. The hour had come when we were to 
separate. And now came my trial. I wished to 
speak to her of myself; but every principle of man- 
hood repressed the selfish thought in her present 
situation. She seemed to comprehend my feelings 
and extending her hand to me with a smile, said, 
‘Farewell, Mr. Brae; Ihave crossed your path, 
like adark vision, but oh! forget me. Letitbeasa 
dream sincé we first met.” She hesitated a moment. 
‘I may have caused you unhappiness. Most glad- 
ly would I have avoided it, and gladly would I re- 
move it now, were it possible. But Jook upon my 
face, and be convinced, that were even it as you 
wish, yow would soon have to mourn again. May 
God bless you!” 

The boat that was to convey her to the shore was 


and heeded him not. I made an exclamation of sur-| ready. I watched it till itdisappeared. “Are you 


prise, and directed her attention to the miserable | 


ready to land, sir?” Awaking as from a trance, I 


man who was soclosely observing her. She look-| gave the speaker a bewildered stare, and for the 


ed, her eye met the ghastly stare of his; and if a| 


first time during many days, I recollected the object 


bolt from heaven had struck her, she could nothave | of my voyoge. With a feeling of solitude, which 


fallen more quickly. 

“William Ashton!” cried the wretched father, 
“are you not yet satisfied? Will you take her life 
too?” 





| 


| even the thoughts of my home could not subdue, I 


followed my baggage into the waiting wherry, and 
in afew minutes placed my foot upon my native land. 
Twelve months after the events contained in the 


The miserable man rushed past hisguards, threw | preceding narrative had transpired, I stood again 


back the curls from her forehead, and gasping for | 


upon American soil. Various had been my fortunes 


breath, like one in the agonies of strangulation, ga- | _in the interim, but they are of no consequence to the 
zed uponher. Then, springing to the vessel’s side | reader. The companions of my voyage, with but 
before any arm could interpose, he buried himself. one exception, were nearly forgotten ; ; its incidents 


into the sea, and never rose more. 


that were not associated with that one individual 


It was many minutes before Miss Douglas show- | remembered but faintly. 


ed any signs of life. At last, after a strong convul- | 
sion, she opened her eyes. ‘ Where is he?” said 
she, starting up in the birth. She stared wildly 
around, and then pointing with her finger, a single 
shriek, as if sent from her very soul, burstfrom her, 
and again she sunk down insensible. The shock 
had been too much for reason, if not for nature. For 
the remainder of that day, and all the succeeding 
night, we hung over her, uncertain whether each fit 
might not be her last of mortal suffering. At length 
she sunk into a deep sleep and reposed quietly. 
She awoke. perfectly calm. Looking her father 
steadily in the face, “‘ Where is he?” she re- 
peated. 

‘My child! be calm,” said the old man, and 
taking her hand, he related in the gentlest manner 
the fate of her unworthy lover. With wonderful 


1 











I was sitting in my study, discussing a subtle 
point inethics, when some one knocked. A servant 
entered and handed me the following note :—“ An 
old acquaintance requests the pleasure of Mr. 
Brae’s company for a few minutes at the hotel.” I 
rose instantly, adjusted my dress, and followed the 
messenger. Mr. Douglas opened the door, and 
Mary, blooming and beautiful beyond even my gay- 
est dream, stood beside him. 

There was no romance in what followed to any 
but the parties concerned, and it were needless to 
dwell upon the story. In a single sentence therefore, 
I will say that Mr. Douglas had travelled with his 
daughter until her health was re-established, that he 
was at the time of which I speak on the way to his 
residence near New York and that the Mary Doug- 
las of my dreams is now the Mary Brae ofmy bosom. 
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In a winding unfrequented road, on the south side 
of our village, close to a low, two-arched bridge, 
thrown across a stream of more beauty than conse- 
quence, stood a small irregular dwelling, and the 
picturesque building of Hatherford Mill. It wasa 
pretty scene on a summer afternoon, was that old 
mill, with its strong lights and shadows, its low- | 
browed cottage covered with clustering Pyracan- | 
tha, and the clear brook, which after dashing and | 
foaming, and brawling, and playing off all the airs | 
of a mountain river, while pent up in the mill | 
stream, Was no sooner let loose, than it subsided | 


. . . | 
into its natural peaceful character, and crept quiet- | 


| 





the pearl, her namesake, “‘ on the side that’s next 
the sun,” were relieved by rich curls of brown hair, 
of the deep yet delicate hue that one sometimes 
finds in the ripest and latest hazel nut of the season. 
Her figure was well suited to her blossomy counte- 
nance, round, short, and child-like; and to this 
“a pretty foot, a merry glance, a passing pleasing 
tongue,” and no wonder that Katy was the belle of 
the village. 

But gay and smiling though she were, the fair 
maid of the mill was little accessible to wooers. 
Her mother had long been dead, and her father, 
who held her as the very apple of his eye, kept her 





ly along the valley, meandering through the green | carefully away from the rustic junketings, at which 
woody meadows, as tranquil a trout stream as ever rural flirtations are usually begun. Accordingly, 





Isaac Walton angled in. 


Many a traveller has stayed his steps to admire | 
the old buildings of Hatherford Mill, backed by its | 
dark orchard, especially when its accompanying | 
figures, the jolly miller, sitting before tlre door, pipe 
in nrouth, and jug in hand, like one of Teniers’ 
boors, the mealy miller’s man with his white sack 
over his shoulders, carefully descending the out-of- 
doors steps, and the niiiler’s daughter, flitting about 
amongst her poultry, gave life and motion to the 
picture. 

The scenery at the other side of the road was 
equally attractive, in a different style. Its princi- 
pal feature was the great farm of the parish, and 
old manorial house, solid and venerable, with} 
a magnificent clump of witch-elms, in front of 
the porch, a suburb of out-buildings behind, and an 
old-fashioned garden with its rows of espaliers, its 
wide flower borders, and its close filbert-walk, 
stretching like a cape into the waters, the straw- 
berry beds, sloping into the very stream; so that 
the cows, which in sultry weather, came down by 
twos, and by threes, fromm the opposite meadows, 
to cool themselves in the water, could almost crop , 
the leaves as they stood. | 

In my mind, that was the pleasanter scene of the | 
two; but such could hardly have been the general 
opinion, since nine out of ten passers-by never | 
vouchsafed a glance at the great farm, but kept, 
their eyes steadily fixed on the mill; perhaps to! 
look at the old buildings, perhaps at the miller’s 
young daughter. | 

Katy Dawson was accounted by common con- | 
sent the prettiest girl in the parish. Female critics | 
in beauty would be sure to limit the commendation | 
by asserting that her features were irregular, that 
she had not a good feature in her face, and so forth; 
but these remarks were always made in her ab- 
sence, and no sooner did she appear, than even her 
erities felt the power of her exceeding loveliness. It 
was the Hebe look of youth and health, the sweet 
and joyous expression, and all, the unrivalled bril- 
lidancy of coloring, that made Katy’s face, with all 
its faults,o pleasant to look upon. A complexion 
of the purest white, a coral lip, and a cheek like 








_ our village beauty had reached the age of eighteen, 
without alover. She had indeed had two offers; 
one from a dashing horse-dealer, who having seen 
her for five minutes one day, when her father cal- 
led her to admire a nag that he was cheapening, 
proposed for her that very night as they were chaf- 
fering about the price ; and took the refusal in such 
dudgeon, that he would have left the house utterly 
inconsolable, had he not contrived to comfort him- 
self by cheating the offending papa, twice as much 
as he intended, in his horse-bargain. The other 
proffer was from a stayed, thick, sober, silent, 
middle-aged personage, who united the offices of a 
schoolmaster and land measurer, an old crony of 
the good miller, in whose little parlor he had smok- 
ed his pipe regularly every Saturday evening for 
the last thirty years, and who called him still from 
habit, ““ Young Sam Robinson.” He, one evening 
as they sat together smoking outside the door, broke 
his accustomed silence with a formal demand of 
his comrade’s permission to present himself as a 
suitor to Miss Katy; which permission being, as 
soon as her father could speak for astonishment, 
civilly refused, Master Samuel Robinson addressed 


himself to him again, with his wonted phlegm, play- 


ed a manful part in emptying the ale jug, and dis- 
cussing the Welsh rabbit, reappeared as usual, on 
the following Saturday, and to judge from his whole 
demeanor, seemed to have entirely forgotten his 
unlucky proposal. 


Soon after the rejection of this most philosophi- 
cal of all discarded swains, an important change 
took place in the neighborhood, in the shape of a 
new occupant of the great farm. The quiet res- 
pectable old couple who had resided there for half 
a century, had erected the mossy sun-dial, and plan- 
ted the great mulberry tree, having determined to 
retire from business, were succeeded by a new 
tenant from a distant country, the youngest son of 
a gentleman brought up to agricultural pursuits, 
whose spirit and activity, his boldness in stocking 
and cropping, and his scientific management of 
manures and machinery, formed the strongest pos- 
sible contrast with the old world practices of his 
predecessors. All the village was full of admira- 
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tion of the intelligent young farmer, Edward Grey;| ous by opposition, began to look grave, and parties 


who being unmarried, and of a kindly and sociable 
disposition, soon became familiar with the high and 
low, and was no where a greater favorite than with 
his opposite neighbor, our good miller. 


would certainly have run high at Hatherford, had 
not her candidate put a stop to the dispute by de- 
clining to come to the poll. So that the quarrel 
was perforce pretermitted. At last a real and se- 


Katy’s first feeling towards her new acquaintance | rious anxiety overclouded Katy’s innocent happi- 
was an awe, altogether different from her usual! ness, and, as it often happens in this world of con- 


shamefacedness ; a genuine fear of the quickness | 


and talent which broke out, not merely in his con-| 
versation, but in every line of his acute and lively | 
countenance, There was occasionally a sudden) 
laughing light in his hazel eye, and a very arch and | 
momentary smile, now seen and now gone, to 
which, becoming as most people thought them, she 
had a particular aversion. In short, she paid the 
young farmer, who he persisted in being called, the 
compliment of running away, as soon as he came 
in sight, for three calendar months. At the end of 
that time, appearances mended. First she began 
to loiter at the door; then she staid in the room; 
then she listened ; then she smiled ; then she laugh- 
ed outright; then she ventured to look up; then 
she began to talk in her turn; and before another 
had passed, would prattle to Edward Grey as fear- 
Jessly and freely as to her own father. 

On his side, it was clear that the young farmer, 
with all his elegance and refinement, his education 
and intelligence, liked nothing better than this sim- 
ple village lass. He passed over the little humours, 
proper to ber as a beauty and a spoiled child, with 
the kindness of an indulgent brother: was amused 
with her artlessness, and delighted with her gaiety. 
Gradually he began to find his own fire-side lonely, 
and the parties of the neighborhood boisterous ; the 
little parlor of the miller formed just the happy 
medium, quietness without solitude, and society 
without dissipation—and thither he resorted accor- 
dingly. His spaniel, Ranger, taking possession of 
the middle of the hearthrug, just as comfortably as 
if in his master’s own domesnes, and Katy’s large 
eat, a dog hater by profession, not merely submit- 
iing to the usurpation, but ceasing to erect her kris- 
tles on his approach. 

So the world waned for three months more. One 
or two little miffs had, indeed, occurred between 
the parties; once, for instance, at a fair held in the 
next town on the first of May: Katy having been 
frightened at the lions and tigers painted outside a 
show, had nevertheless been half-led, half forced 
into the booth to look at the real living monsters 
by her ungallant beau. This was a sad offence. 
But unluckily our village damsel had been so much 
entertained by some monkeys and parrots on her 
first entrance, that she quite forgot to be frightened 
and afterwards, when confronted with the royal 
brutes, had taken great a fancy to a beautiful pan- 
ther, as to wish to have him for a pet; so that this 
quarrel passed away almost as soon as it began. 
The second was about the color of aribband. Katy 
having been .auch caught by the graceful person 
and gracious manners of a country candidate who 
called to request her father’s vote, had taken upon 
herself to canvass their opposite neighbor, and was 
exceedingly astonished to find that her request was 
refused, on no better plea than a difference from 
her favorite in political opinion, and a previous 
promise to his opponent. The little beauty, aston- 





ished at her want of influence, and rendered zeal- 


tradictions, the grievance took the form of a grati- 
fied wish. 

Of all her relations her cousin, Sophia Maynard, 
had long been her favorite. She was anintelligent 
unaffected young woman, a few years older than 
herself, the daughter of a London tradesman, excel- 
lently brought up, with a great deal of information 
and taste, and a total absence of airs and finery. In 
person she might almost be called plain; but there 
was such natural gentility about her, her manners 
were so pleasing and conversation so attractive, that 
few people, after passing an evening in her society 
remembered her want of beauty. She was exceed- 
ingly fond of the country, and of her pretty cousin, 
who, on her part,looked up to her with much of the 
respectful fondness of a younger sister, and had 
thought to herself a hundred times, when most 
pleased with their new neighbor, “how I wish my 
cousin Sophia could see. Edward Grey,” and now 
that cousin Sophy had seen Edward Grey, poor 
Katy would have given all thatshe possessed inthe 
world, if they had never met. They were heartily 
delighted with each other, and proclaimed openly 
their mutual good opinion. Sophy praised Mr. 
Grey’s vivacity ; Edward professed himself enchant- 
ed with Miss Maynard’s voice. Each was astonish- 
ed to find in the other a cultivation unusual in that 
walk of life. They talked and laughed, and sung 
together, and seemed so happy, that Katy, without 
knowing why, became quite miserable, flew from 
Edward, avoided Suphy, shrank from her kind 
father, and found no rest or comfort, except when 
she could creep alone to some solitary place, and 
give vent to her vexation intears. Poor Katy? she 
could not tejl what ailed her; but she was quite sure 
she was wretched, and then she cried again. 

In the mean while, the intimacy between the new 
friends hecame closer and closer. There was an 
air of intelligence between them that might have 
puzzled wiser heads than that of our simple miller- 
maiden. A secret—Could it be alove secret? And 
the influence of the gentleman was so open and 
avowed, that Sophy when on the point of departure 
consented to prolong her visit to Hatherford, at his 
request, although she had previously resisted 
Katy’s solicitations and the hospitable urgency of 
her father. 

Affairs were in this posture, when one fine even- 
ing, towards the end of June, the cousins sallied 
forth for a walk, and were suddenly joined by Ed- 
ward Grey, when at such a distance from the house 
as to prevent the possibility of Katy’s stealing back 
thither, as had been her usual habit on such occa- 
sions. The paththey chose led through long nar- 
row meadows, sloping down on either side to the 
winding stream, enclosed by high hedges, and 
seemingly shut out from the world. 

A pleasant walk it was, through those newly 
mown meadows, just clear of the hay, with a bright 
rivulet meandering through banks so variously 
beautiful; now fringed by rushes and sedges ; now 
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bordered by little thickets of hawthorn and wood- 
bine, and the briar-rose ; now overhung by a pollard 
ash, or a silver-barked beech, or a lime-tree in full 
blossom. Nowa smovth turfy slope, green to the 
eye, and soft to the fvot ; and now again a rich em- 
broidery of the golden flag, the purple willow-herb 
the blue forget-me-not, and ‘ a thousand fresh-wa- 
ter flowers of several colors,” making the bank as 
gay as a garden. 

It was impossible not to pause in this lovely spot ; 
and Sophy, who had been collecting a bright bunch 
of pink blossoms, the ragged-robbin, the wild-rose, 
the crane’s bill, and the tox-glove, or to us the pret- 
tier Irish name of that superb plant, the fairy-cap, 
appealed to Katy to “ read a lecture of her country 
art,” and show “what every flower, as country 
people hold, did signify”—a talent for which the 
young maid of the mill was as celebrated as Bella- 
rio. But poor Katy, who, declining Edward’s offer- 
ed arm, had loitered a little behind, gathering a 
long wreath of the woodbine, and the briony, and 
the wild vetch, was, or pretended to be deeply en- 
gaged in twisting the garland round her straw bon- 
net, and answered not a word. She tied on her 
bonnet, however, and stood by listening whilst the 
other two continued to talk of the symbolic meaning 
of flowers, quoting the well-known lines from the 
Winter’s Tale, and the almost equally charming 
passage from Philaster. 

At length Edward, who, during the conversation, 
had been gathering all that he could collect of the 
tall almond-scented turfs of the elegant meadow 
sweet, whose crested blossoms arrange themselves 
in a plumage so richly delicate, said, holding up his 
nosegay, “Ido not know what mystical interpreta- 
tion may be attached to this plant in Katy’s “country 
art,”’ but it is my favorite amongst flowers ; and if I 
were inclined to follow the Eastern fashion of court- 
ship, and make love by a nosegay, I should certain- 
ly send it to plead my cause. And it shall be so,” 
he added, after a short pause, his bright and sudden 
smile illumining his whole countenance: ‘‘the botan- 
ical name signifies, the Queen of the Meadow, and 
wherever I offer this tribute, wherever I place this 
turf, the homage of my heart, the proffer of my hand 
shall go also. Oh, that the offering might find favor 
with my queen!” Katy heard no more. She turn- 
ed away to alittle bay formed by the rivulet, where 
a bed of pebbles, overhung by a grassy bank, afford- 
ed a commodious seat, and there she sat her down, 
trembling, cold, and wretched ; understanding, for 
the first time, her own feelings and wondering if any 
body in all the world had ever been so unhappy 
before. 

There she sat, with the tears rolling down her 
cheeks, unconsciously making “ rings of rushes that 
grew thereby,” and Edward’s dog Ranger, who had 
been watching a shoal of minnows at play in the 
shallow water, and every now and then inserting 
his huge paw into the stream, as if trying to catch 
one, came to her, and laid his rough head, and his 
long curling brown ears, into her lap, and looked at 
her “ with eyes whose human meaning did not need 
the aid of speech”—eyes full of pity and of love ; 
for Ranger, in common with all [the four footed 
world, loved Katy dearly ; and now he looked up 





in her face, and licked her cold hand. Oh! kinder 
and faithfuller than your master, thought poor Katy | 





as with a fresh gush of tears, she laid hersweet face 
on the dog’s head, and sat in that position, as it 
seemed to her, for ages, whilst her companions were 
hooking and landing some white water-lines. 

At last they approached, and she arose hastily, 
and trembling, and walked on, anxious to escape 
observation. ‘“ Your garland is loose, Katy,” said 
Edward, lifting his hand to her bonnet; ‘‘ Come and 
see how nicely I have fastened it! Noclearer mir- 
ror than the dark smooth basin of water, under those 
hazels! come!” He put her hand under his arm, 
and led her thither ; and there, when mechanically 
she cast her eyes on the stream, she saw the rich 
tuft of meadow-sweet, the identical Queen of the 
Meadow, waving like a plume, over her own straw 
bonnet; felt herself caught in Edward’s arms, for, 
between surprise and joy, she had well nigh fallen, 
and when with instinctive modesty, she escaped 
from his embrace, and took refuge with her cousin, 
the first sounds that she heard was Sophy’s affec- 
tionate whisper, “I knew it all the time, Katy! 
every body knew it but you ! and the wedding must 
be next week, for I have promised Edward to stay 
and be bridesmaid ;” and the very next week they 
were married. 








The Winds. 
BY MISS H. F. GOULD. 


We come! we come! and ye feel our might, 
As we ’re hastening on in our boundless flight, 
And our broad, invisible pinions sweep 

(ver the mountains, and over the deep, 

Like the spirit of liberty, wild and free ; 

And ye look onour works, and own ’tis we. 
Ye call us the winds, but can ye tell 

Whether we go, or where we dwell? 


Ye mark, as we vary our forms of power, 

And fellthe forest or fan the flower ; 

W hen the hair-bell moves, and the rush is bent, 
When the tower’s o’erthrown and the oak is rent; 
As we waft the bark o’er the slumbering wave, 

Or hurry its crew to a watery grave ; 

And ye say it is we, but can ye trace 

The wandering winds to their secret place ? 


And whether our breath is loud and high, 

Or comes in a softand balmy sigh ; 

If our threatenings fill the soul with fear, 

Or our gentle whispering woo the ear 

With music aerial; still, 'tis we; 

And ye look, and ye list, but what do ye see? 
Can ye hush one sound of our voice to peace. 
Or waken one note when our numbers cease ? 


Our dwelling isin the Almighty’s hand, 

We come and we go at his command ; 
Though joy or sorrow may mark our track, 
His finger’s our guide, and we look not back; 
And if, in our wrath, ye would turn us away, 
Or win us in gentlest airs to play, 
Then lift up your hearts to Him who binds, 
Or frees, as he will the obedient winds. 














On a Lady’s Picture. 


The original and copy, too, 
Seem closely with the arts acquainted ; 

The likeness, therefore, is quite true, 

For both are very highly painted. 
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Emevine Lorraine was endowed by nature with 
all the graces of form and mind; and united to| 
these pleasing qualities, that which is still more 
sure to attract, a good heart. She had been brought 
up by her grand mother, whose partiality led her 
to imagine that her darling was almost too perfect; | 


one by flattering, the other by ofiending, Emeline’s 
self-pride, only “increased this failing in her dispo- 
sition, and by that means influenced her future 
destiny more than could at that time have. been 
imagined. Emeline received a yearly allowance, 
proportionate to the extent of her fortune ; and 


but of this there was little danger, for unfortunately | though it was a considerable sum, we must do her 
Emeline had a fault, but for which she have been | the justice to say that she was never led into that 
a subject of universal envy; but which, with its | fondness for fashion, that excessive desire for eclip- 
darkening influence, overshadowed all her amia- | | sing others, which becomes an endless abyss for 
ble and prepossessing qualities, This fault was |so many young women. On this account prudent 
indolence ; and from it all her actions were irregu- | mothers pointed her out te their daughters asa speci- 
lar and unnatural. She would put off from day to| men of moderation and economy ; little imagining 
day the duties which pressed for immediate atten- | that though she was free from these faults, she was 
tion; always deferring until to-morrow that which | guilty of others that were more than equivalent. 
ought to be done to-day ; and thus her time passed Never having taken any pains to make herself ac- 
over, without leaving any trace of either pleasure | _quainted with the proper price of the articles she 
or utility. Unaccustomed to note tl.e hours as they | _ wished to purchase, she only tried to get them with 
passed, she never was dressed at a seasonable time, ‘as little trouble as possible, and on that account 
and was therefore never seen at the beginning of a| would rather buy them of a pedlar coming to the 
meal, or the commencement of an entertainment; | door, than endure the fatigue of going a- shopping ; 
and, on finding herself too late, she was often led | and as to mending, that was out of the question. It 
to make excuses, which, however, seldom served | was much easier to buy new clothes, and throw the 
to make her fault less conspicuous. If she had | old ones away ; so of course this plan was always 
happened to commit any act of rudeness or inatten- adopted, without considering the swelling of her 
tion, and felt that a note or a visit were necessary bills; though year after year she had found they 
to repair it, she generally put it off so long, that it had accumulated far beyond her ability to defray 
became unseasonable, and only served to aggra- them. Bewildered by the debt which at length be- 
vate the offence. As this was often ascribed to gan to press heavily upon her, she entrusted her 
impertinence, she made a thousand enemies, who | embarrassment to an old nurse, who, having a 
were the more ready to dwell upon her faults, for small sum of money in her possession, lent her all 
the sake of putting them in opposition to her many she could spare. The two following years she 
natural advantages; and she, to revenge herself applied the same remedy ; but, alas! on the third, 
upon them for this severity, would listen to their | her nurse’s daughter was to be married, and the 
remonstrances with a cold and studied indiffe- | money was wanted ; and Emeline well knew that 
rence. | it must be paid. Nay, she not only felt that this 
Among the old friends of her family who judged | must be done, but she also conceived it her duty to 
Emeline with severity for this defect in her disposi- add a handsome present for the young bride. But 
tion, Mr. Montague, an industrious merchant of | how to get the money for the execution of this pro- 
large fortune, in the acquisition of which punctu- | J®¢t, was the question. She thought of begging her 
ality had been one of his first virtues, distinguished | grand mother to advance her some; but the good 
himself by his serious reproaches. If he happened lady was not free from avarice, and one of the things 
to dine with her grand mother, and Emeline made | which she gave her grand daughter so much credit, 





her appearance, as she generally did, in the middle | 
of the repast, he would draw out his watch, which 

was the signal for a long enumeration of the advan- | 
tages of scrupulous puctuality, and call upon her 
to calculate how much she was beyond the dinner 
hour. Emeline restrained herself at first, and | 
laughing, would say, with a mildness that was suffi- 
cient to disarm her antagonist, “It is true that [am | | 
too late, but is that a crime not to be repaired ?”’ 


“Certainly not,” her grand mother would often 
add: for she was always anxious to excuse her 
darling. ‘In truth there is too much importance 
placed upon a fault of so trifling a nature. My 
grand daughter, Mr. Montague, was not born for 
the paltry exactness of a counting house.” 

“Tt is true,” replied the merchant; “the indo- 
jence of a parlor suits her better.” And thus the 








was, that she made so few demands upon her. 


Emeline troubled and perplexed her mind about 
how she should contrive to pay her debts, till her 
head began to ache; and then, finding that ‘she was 
no better for all her considerations, she determined 
to give up the subject, and let the matter take its 
chance. Her nurse, however, thought for her, and 
came to propose to her the means of getting out of 
her difficulties, by procuring the sum she wanted 
of a money-lender, who would, to be sure, require 
an exorbitant interest, but then she would soon 
have it in her power to pay it all off, since she would 
undoubtedly be married soon, and then her whole 
fortune would be in her own power. 

The nurse had a relative who was willing to lend 
the money on the terms mentioned, and Emeline, 
kissing her for thus releasing her from her woubles, 
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requesting her to bring the money-lender i:nmedi- | from home, to Mr. Monroe. 


ts — 


Both were convinced 


ately, that she might sign a note, payable a week that it was thes picture which she had just done sit- 


after her marriage, an: 
her difficulties. 
The event thus confidentially anticipated was 


not far distant. Edward Monroe , nephew to Mr. 


Montague, with little fortune but great expectations | 
}any thing from your hand.” 


frem his uncle, chanced to meet Emeline at a ball, 
where her modest manners, noble figure, 
dress, and beautiful features, made a strong impres- 
sion on his heart. ile was too prudent, however, 
to decide from appearances only, and therefore 
made inquiries of her friends, to ascertain whether 


the qualities of her mind corresponded with those | 
' ge . ° 
humiliated before him whom she had taken so much 


of her external appearance ; and finding that they 
did, he immediately announced to his uncle his in- 
tention of offering her his hand. 
desirable quality,” cried he: “she has not one 
fanlt—not one.” 


“Unless you choose to call getting up late a} 


fault,” 


or being an hour after 


replied his uncle; 
the right time on all ocea- 
sions.” 

«“ [ know you will call them so, 
laughing. 

“Very well, laugh away !” 


” said Edward, 


atit.” As the uncle, however, had no very serious 
objection to this mrrriage, he made no further diffi- 
culties, and matters were very soon adjusted. 

Mr. Montague made Emeline a present, which, 
however, was more remarkable for its costliness 
than for the grace with which it was presented; and 
having done so, he declared it would be impossible | 
for him to witness their marriage, as his presence | 
was necessary in a certain town on a particular day 
which was near athand. But Monroe prevailed | 
upon him to wait till after the ceremony, which for | 
his accommodation, was fixed to take place at eight 
o'clock inthe morning of Mr. Montague’s departure. 
It was difficult for Emeline to get ready at so early 
an hour, and the uncle’s patience was entirely ex- 
hausted before she made her appearance. But her 
toilet was at length completed, and having been 
kissed by her grand mother, and received her affec- 
tionate blessing. Monroe took her by the hand, 
and presented her to the company. She was beau- 
tiful, and her air of modesty was so :nuch in her fa- 
vor, that every one looked on her with admira- 
tion, and Monroe anticipated nothing but happi- 
ness. 

A few days after their marriage, the young cou- 
ple were settled in a house, elegant, yet simple, and | 
suitable to their fortune, which was far from being 
considerable. Much economy was necessary for 
the management of the family, and Monroe recom- 
mended it to his wife as one of her first duties. She 
acknowledged it to be so, and promised to observe | 


it, only begging, with great sweetness, permission | 
to commit a first and last folly, in a present which 
she wished to make him, and which she would pay 
for with her own money. Monroe, touched by this 


attention, declared that he wished for nothing but 
her likeness in miniature ; and one morning, when 
the young couple were at breakfast, a servant 
brought a small packet into the room, saying that a 
man was waiting for an answer. 


simple | 


‘“ She has ev ery | 


“ or making dinner wait; | 


returned Mr..Mon-| 
tague, with bluntness; “ you will not always laugh | 


| him extremely. 





The address was to Mrs. Munroe, or, if she was 





1 at once relieve herself from | ting for, and they playfully contended tor some time 


about which of them should have the pleasure of 
breaking the seal. 

“J long to see what is in this paper,” said the hus- 
band with tenderness, “ it is so sweet to me to have 
As he said this, he 
snatched the paper from her, and tore it open ; but 
instead of the expected picture, he found the copy 


_of a note, payable, with interest, a week after Eme- 


line’s marriage, and a letter from the man who had 


advanced the money, urging an immediate settle- 


ment. Blushes covered Emeline’s face, and she felt 
pains to convince that his affectons had been well 
placed. ‘Tears accompanied the avowal of her 
imprudence, and the promise that she would never 
again commit a similar fault. Monroe did not re- 
proach her, but simply gave her the money neces- 
sary to discharge her debt. An hour after the 
minjature arrived, but it was given with embarrass- 


/ment, and was not received with eagerness; and 
| though Monroe repeated to his acquaintances, ‘it 


is a present from my wife,” the recollection of the 
extravagant and unprincipled conduct of which 
that wife had been guilty, arose at the same time to 
his mind and checked the pleasing emotions that 
would otherwise have thrilled through his heart. 
Before long, however, this and every other unplea- 
sant idea was chased from the fond husband’s mind 
by the prospect of Emeline’s becoming a mother ; 
and when that happy event took place, she became 
dearer to him than ever, and he could see nothing 
but perfection in the mother of his boy. As a com- 


‘pliment to Mr. Montague, the child was named 
| Henry ; and he was so “healthy, and grew so rapid- 


_ly, that the delighted father frequently declared he 


| knew nothing on earth so beautiful as his wife, un- 


less it was his little boy. 

Several months passed away, and nothing hap- 
pened except some small losses of fortune, and 
Emeline was very happy. Henry grew both in 
strength and beauty. His mother, to whom he gave 
no trouble (for she did not nurse him herself,) loved 
She smiled with complacency 
when they told her that her son had taken her fine 
black eyes. 

But it is not in this world that we are to find cer- 
tain repose and unmingled happiness, and Monroe 
soon found himself called upon to leave these be- 
loved objects. Letters from Martinique, where he 
had property, convinced him of the necessity of his 
going there toexecute business of great importance 
to the future fortunes of his child. He did not de- 
termine upon undertaking this long voyage without 
taking all the precautions that tenderness could sug- 
gest for the good of those he left behind. To prove 


| his confidence in her, he trusted his wife with a 


considerable sum of money, conjuring her at the 
same time for his sake to conquer her habits of care- 
lessness and indolence ; but when he began to speak 
of her attention to the little Henry, his voice failed 
him. He pressed him to his heart, placed him in 
his mother’s lap, and simply pronounced, “ Think 
of his father, and never leave him.” 

Emeline, bathed intears, promised solemnly nev- 
er to lose sight of him, and to redouble all her care 
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and attgntion. She gave every assurance that could 
satisfy the anxious father ; and we must do her the 
justice to say, that, at the time, she had the fullest 
intentions of performing her promise ; but her hus- 
band was no sooner gone than she sank into a state 
of total apathy, neither attending to her child, nor 
seeking the society of those friends whose kindness 
Monroe had charged her to cherish; and though 
she gave her grief as the cause, the real one was, 
that \t would cause her to leave her bed, and put off 
her morning gown, exertions which to her were in- 
tolerable. The consequence of this system of stag- 
nation was, that Henry, who had become strong 
and turbulent, was left entirely to his nurse; and 


under the pretext that the air would be good for him | 


she had him almost constantly out of the house ; and 
when taken to places, as he too often was, that were 
improper for him, he was sometimes bribed, and at 
others threatened into silence. 

Not long after her husband’s departure, Emeline 
lost her grand mother, and the legacy left by her was 
disputed by a relation as skilful and active in busi- 
ness as Emeline was defective. He commenced a 
lawsuit, which she was totally unable to manage ; 
for the mere word lawsuit was enough to throw her 
into convulsions ; and to escape the fatigue of it, or 
rather to avoid the weariness of hearing it talked 
about, she chose this moment to pay a visit to her 
husband’s uncle, whom we have already intro- 
duced to our readers, by the name of Mr. Mon- 
tague. 

As soon as Monroe left home, she had received 
the most pressing solicitations from the old gentle- 
man to come and reside with him. He wanted com- 
pany; he was tired of a bachelor’s life; and as he 
was prompt in all his actions, he calculated the day 
of her departure, that of her arrival, and the very 
hour when he could embrace her. Emeline, who 
was not quite so expeditious, was setting off twenty 
times; but either the carriage was not ready, the 
trunks were not packed, or something or other al- 
ways prevented her; till at last, after her uncle was 
tired of waiting for her, and had ceased to think of 
her, she left home to surprise him with a visit. She 
was at first inclined to take her son with her; but 
Nanette, his nurse, found good reasons to convince 
her that, as he was already sick, the journey would 
kill him; but if she would allow him to go home 
with her, where he would breathe the pure country 
air, she would find him, on her return, so fat that 
she would not know him again. With respeet to 
the care that she would take of him, she would not 
say any thing, as her mistress ought to know that 
she would sooner take the bread out of her own 
mouth to give it to the dear child, than let him want 
for any thing. 

Emeline yielded, and left him under the care of 
this woman, not withoutsome scruples of conscience 
with regard to the promise she fad made her hus- 
band; but it was for Henry’s good, and would save 
her an immense deal of trouble ; besides, Monroe, 
to whom she often wrote that his boy was well, 
would never know that she had thus forsaken him. 

At length, after taken twice the time, and spend- 
ing three times the money that was necessary, she 
arrived at her uncle’s house, which to her surprise 
she found to be a very elegantone. The illuminated 
windows and sound of music announced some great 


entertainment; and servants dressed in handsome 
liveries conducted her into a room filled with com- 
pany, where Mr. Montague, in full dress, was just 
going to open the ball with a pretty young woman, 
to whom he had that morning given his name. 
Surprised and mortified at his neice’s arrival, he be- 
gan to explain to her that he was married; but, 
finding himself embarrassed, he cried out, impa- 
tiently, “ Why did you come so late? You might 
have prevented me from doing a foolish thing. Not 
that I mean to say that I have done one; but in re- 
lation to Monroe, it is a bad affair; and it was in 
| your power to have prevented it.” 

At this singular discourse the two young women 
discovered equal embarrassment ; but asthey were 
neither of them deficient either in talents or address, 
they concealed their mutual discontent by the polite- 
|ness of their manners. Mrs. Montague was, how- 
ever, happy to find that Emeline had not brought 
his little godson to see the old uncle, who was so 
delighted at his being called after him, that it was 
probable in the warmth of his feelings he might 
have bestowed aconsiderable portion of his fortune 
upon him. It was not long, however, before she 
ceased to have any fear of Emeline herself ; for she 
soon became sensible of the listlessness of her dis- 
position, which she well knew would ill accord 
with the activity of her husband’s mind. She there- 
fore loaded her with kindness ; and Emeline, afraid 
of being thought covetous, concealed that chagrin 
occasioned by her disappointed expectations, and 
the uncertainty of her child’s future prospects, and 
yielded to their entreaties to prolong her stay with 
them. At the end of a fortnight, however, she be- 
gan to talk of returning ; but it is difficult tosay how 
long it mighthave been before she put her intentions 
into execution, had not Nanette, who had at first 
written to say that Henry was well, though thin in 
consequence of growing so fast, at length, being 
alarmed at the responsibility of her situation, con- 
fessed ina second letter, that the child had had a 
slight fever for several days. Notwithstanding her 
incontrollable indolence, Emeline had agood heart. 
This time her preparations were dispatched with 
speed, and she was at home in as short a time as it 
was possible for her to go there. She wished to 
proceed immediately to where Nanette and the 
child were, but she arrived too late that night to do 
so, and the following morning found her so exhaust- 
ed with fatigue occasioned by exertion to which she 
had been so little accustomed, that it seemed utterly 
impossible for her to proceed: and she had no other 
alternative than that of sending word to Nanette to 
bring the child to her. 

Whilst she is waiting, let us return to Monroe, 
whom we left at Martinique, anxiously counting the 
days and weeks that he was still to be separated 
from all that was dear to him onearth. A gentle- 
man, with whom he had been long in treaty for the 
sale of his estate, died suddenly, and left children 
under age, and a succession so embarrassed, that 
Monroe preferred putting the business mto the 
hands of a notary ; and no longer able to live away 
from the objects so dear to him, he embarked in the 
first vessel that sailed for his native country. He 
had sustained considerable losses in his fortune. 
but he hoped his uncle would still be his friend ; 
‘and then he was going home—he was going to see 
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his Emeline, his dear Emelince--se werthy of all 
his tenderness, and their dear little Henry. These 
thoughts made his heart beat; and when he per- 
ceived the well-know coasts of his country rise to 
his view, regret for his losses, and uneasiness for 
the future, all disappeared. Hardly did he know 
himself to be on land, before he set out for his be- 
loved home; and travelling night and day, he 
could only anticipate the transports of his wife, 
whom he was going to surprise. He had already 
arrived at the last stage of his journey, when on re- 
mounting his horse, he threw down a child, which 
curiosity and imprudence had drawn too near him. 
His humanity was awakened by its cries, and he 
returned to lift it up; and satisfied that it was not 
seriously hurt, he gave the little boy some money, 
and asked him where his mother was. 

‘TI had a mother once,” replied the child rising 
his large black eyes to the face of Monroe: “but 
she is lost.” 

“ Why do you say so?” said a neighbor, who had 
by this time taken the child on her lap; “‘youknow 
that your mother is travelling, and that she has left 
you under the care of a nurse.” 

Monroe, almost unknown to himself breathed an 


—s —— = —___________ | 


wife unable todo any thing but groan. When they 
arrived at Henry’s hedside, they found him labor- 
‘ing undera high fever. Bad nourishment and want 
| of attention had long made him a prey to disease, 
which the accident of the morning'had greatly in- 
‘creased. The child knew his mother, and said, 
|“ Since you have been lost, mamma, I have been 
| very sick: but Nanette said she would beat me if I 
| told you.” 
| Monroe heaped imprecations on Nanette’s head, 
and Emeline overwhelmed her with reproaches, to 
which she had the impertinence to reply, “I have 
taken as much care of him as you have, and you 
are his mother.” In an agony of grief, Emeline 
passed her time, day and night, by the bedside of 
| her child, trying, when too late, to prove her ten- 
_derness, and supplying to him, in his Jast moments, 
_the cares which had been withheld from him during 
‘his short time. 
_ After his death, an insurmountable barrier existed 
between the husband and wife. Monroe restrain- 
ed his grief, and avoided reproaching her whose 
| breast was already torn with anguish. As an indul- 
| gent husband, he might have pardoned the crimes 
| for which she was so severely punished, but as the 


imprecation against the unnatural mother that could | father of Henry, he never could forget them. A 
be guilty of such negligence ; and after having re- coldness and distance tock the place of that confi- 
assured himself that the boy was not much injured, | dence by which they ought to have been united. 
and having, with an inexpressible emotion, gazed | Duty, but not tenderness, was the bond of their 
once more on his fine black eyes and emaciated union, and a dreadful remembrance haunted the 





form, he remounted his horse and rode off, his | 
thoughts still recurring, as he went along, to the 
poor suffering and neglected child. But what pain- 
ful sensations will not vanish as we approach our 
home, or at sight of the house which is inhabited by 
those we love? Monroe, unable to restrain his im- | 
patience, presented himself suddenly before his | 
wife, who, turning pale and red alternately, at | 
length sank in a fainting fitintohhisarms. But was | 


it pleasure at seeing her husband that caused this | 


emotion? No; other feelings overpowered all her | 
happiness. What would she not have given to have | 
Henry with her atthat moment? As she recovered | 
her consciousness, she began to speak of her joy, | 
then of her misfortunes. She told him of his uncle’s | 
marriage, Which he was, undoubted!y, sorry for, 
but sadness could not at that moment approach his 
heart. “ But Henry!” said he at last, “where is 
Henry ?” 

Emcline was then obliged to confess that he was 
in the country, and had been a little sick, but she 
had sent for him, Before Monroe had time to ex- 
press his disapprobation of her conduct, the messen- 
ger returned and brought word that the child was 
notin a state to be removed, on account of aninjury 
it had received by being rode over by a gentleman 
thatmorning. On hearing this, Monroe absolutely | 
screamed with agony. ‘“God!—this morning !—,| 
my son!—myself !—Unfortunate Emeline, I might | 
have trod the blood of my own child under my | 
feet!” He could say no more. The fatigue of the | 
journey, and the excess of his emotion, overcame | 
him entirely, and threw him into a temporary fit of | 
delirium; and Emeline, in despair, was afraid to go 
near him, from the fear of being driven away again | 
with violence. When he became more composed, | 
a carriage was ordered, and they hastened to their 
child, Monroe speechless with grief, and his guilty | 


minds of both. 

















The Hour of Rest. 


Wuev brightly glows the kindling west, 
And slanting shadows points him home, 
The ploughman hails the hour of rest, 
That calls him to his humble dome. 


Welcome the home-returning hour! 
For, wearied all the summer day, 
lie fells its renovating power, 

And cheerily his pulses play. 


The western breeze is sighing balm, 
The robin thrills his plaintive song, 
And evening’s hush and holy calm 
Come o’er him as he trips along. 


The smoke fs curling o’er the hill, 

His cot emerges from the trees— 

That spot of earth, the dearest still, 
His home, his own dear home, he sees’ 


And now what pleasure wings his feet, 
What gladness dances in his eye! 
When tottering forth, his steps to meet, 
His little prattling children hie ! 


He’ll snatch his infant to his lip, 
And press its cherry color’d cheek ; 
Then o'er the threshold lightly skip, 
And to his loved companion speak. 


“ Let those who seek the crowded hall, 
And all the city’s heartless blaze, 
Rejoice when evening gives the call, 
To mingle in its wildering maze. 


“Tenvy not their glittering shows, 

That cannot yield them joys like mine, 
Rich with what bounteous heaven bestows, 
Blest with these children’s love and thine.” 
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As I was one day riding from Catania to the bean-| yesterday since I conversed with her in this very 
tiful village of Frecastagne, in company with Sig-| chamber ; in that alcove stood the bed in which she 
nor L———, of the former place, and his lady,; was murdered, and there,” continued he, trembling 
about four miles from Misterbianco we passed a/ violently, “there is her blood !” pointing to a long 
large, but half ruinous villa, atno great distance from | dark-colored streak, and several large spots visible 
the public road. The lady testified a desire of visit- on the stone floor. I started back, shuddering in- 
ing it, to which Signor L——— replied, “that he | voluntarily, for I was treading on the very spot he 
supposed she wished to see the blood of the march-} indicated. After contemplating for some time the 
esa; acuriosity which,” he said, ‘he was little | interesting portrait of the unfortunate marchesa, we 
inclined to gratify, as he liked neither dreadful sights | retired to the abode of the worthy priest, eager to 
nor horrible tales: it was, besides, getting late, and | hear the melancholy story. Having put before us 
he by no means approved of going out of his way|a collation of fruit, with some excellent wine 
for the purpose of spoiling his dinner.” Hearing from the Falde di Mont’ Etna, he began his recital 
this, and perceiving there was some strange story | in the following terms. 
annexed to the house, I joined my vote tothatofthe |“ About thirty-five years since, the villa youhave 
Signora, so that Signor L———, being fairly in a} just visited was inhabited by the Marchesa L—— 
minority, was obliged to concede the point. We and her niece. Theaunt, who was an elderly lady, 
accordingly stopped and knocked at the door; but} had no children, and her husband having died some 
no one appearing, were about to retire, when a| time before, the family estates had fallen to his ne- 
peasant, who happened to pass, told us that it was | phew, so that the widow had little except her joint- 
some time since the custode had been withdrawn | ure to subsist on, which induced her to fix her resi- 
from the villa; butthatif we were desirous of seeing | dence in the country, for the sake of avoiding 
it, he would procure us the keys from the priest of, expense. The niece, who, as you have remarked 
the neighboring chapel, in whose possession they | was extremely beautiful, attracted the admiration 
were now kept. On our accepting his offer, he ran | of the Duke of M , a nobleman of vast posses- 
off and returned in about twenty minutes with the | sions, who, though no longer in the prime of youth, 
chaplain, a respectable old man, who held the keys | being nearly forty, boasted ofa person still remark- 
inhishand. After we hadexchanged compliments, | ably handsome, and indeed looking several years 
he told us that the building was fast going to ruin, | less than his real age. He came frequently to the 
as none of the family to whom it belonged, that of villa, and it appeared that his attentions were by 
the Marchese L———, had inhabited it since the no means displeasing to the younger lady, whilst 
cruel death of the marchesa many years before, the | his consequence and influence in the neighborhood 

particulars of which he supposed we were acquaint-| rendered him also a welcome visitor to the elder; 
ed with. My companions had heard the story im- | he had, besides, been acquainted with the family 
perfectly related ; butthe fact being altogether new | ever since his childhood. The duke had a suit of 
to me, I earnestly pressed the grey-headed priest to | importance in Palermo, and his affairs had, for a 
favor us with the recital. He replied, that it was a/| long time, rendered his presence necessary in that 
long narrative ; but that after we had seen the villa, capital; but, unable to separate himself from the 
if we would adjourn to his house, and take such re-| society of the younger marchioness, he put off his 
freshment as he could offer, he would endeavor to| departure from week to week, and from month to 
satisfy ourcuriosity. Even Signor L———’s won-| month, until his legal advisers sent word that the 
ted phlegm being moved, we gladly accepted the | cause would be immediately lost, unless he came 
profiered hospitality. The old man turning the key | himselfto support it. At length, he reluctantly tore 
in the rusty lock with some difficulty, and not with- | himself away from the object of his affection, promi- 
out assistance, at length set open the heavy portal. | sing that his stay should not exceed three or four 
The house presented nothing extraordinary in itself} weeks. As many months passed, but his affairs 
nor indeed any thing that would compensate to| still detained him! the delay excited no suspicion 
Signor L——— for the delay of his dinner. The} in the lady, as his letters were filled with the warm- 
apartments, as in all houses of Sicilians of rank, | est protestations of unalterable affection. 

were numerous and spacious. The furniture was) It happened one day, towards evening, that a 
old fashioned, and falling to pieces from age and ne-| most violent tempest took place; the rain descend- 
glect. Our guide made no remark as he conducted | ed in torrents—the thunder and lightning were in- 
us through a long suite of rooms, until he reached| cessant. The bells of the adjacent chapel were set 
a chamber with an alcove. At one end was a por-| ringing, in order toimplore a cessation of the storm. 
trait of a lovely young woman, about twenty four| The terrified ladies were praying in the saloon, 
years of age, represented in a standing position, surrounded by their domestics, when a gentlemen 
fondling a Maltese lap-dog, which she holds in her | travelling in a lettiga, requested the favor of shelter 
arms; an air of melancholy is perceptible in her| until the violence of the weather abated; this the 
beautiful features. “This is the marchesa,” said| marchesa readily accorded, and ordered the travel- 
the old man with a faltering voice ; “it seems but| ler to be shown into a room on the ground floor, 
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where he mightremain asiong as he thought neces- 
sary. But when, onthe night coming on, and the | 
storm continuing, the stranger made known that he | 
was the Advocate S of Catania, on his way | 
thither from Palermo, and that he had taken the 
road of Misterbianco, in order to visit his uncle, a} 
canon, who resided there, the ladies, to whom his | 
relation was ‘ell known, immediately sent word, 
that as there appeared no likelihood of the tempest 
abating for the present, they should be glad of his 
company to supper, and that he might subsequently 
pass the night in the apartment he then occupied, 
and proceed to Misterbianco in the morning. The 
invitation was gladly accepted. Supper wasserved. 
The ladies found their guest, who was a handsome 
young man of about tiventy-five, a very agreeable 
companion ; whilst he, for his part, was much struck 
by the captivating beauty of the younger marchesa. 
The conversation, as usual between persons almost 
perfect strangers, ran on indifferent topics for a time 
until the younger lady, anxious to obtain some infor- 
mation respecting the duke from a quarter likely to 
be impartial, asked the stranger, asif casually, what 
detained the duke, their neighbor, so long in Pal- 
ermo ; she supposed he found the gaiety and bustle 
of the capital an agreeable change after the same- 
ness and dullness of the country. The guest repli- | 
ed in the same tone, that he had heard that business 
had taken him to Palermo, ‘ And keeps him there 
still?’ inquired the lady; ‘ it doubtless is of much 
importance.’ ‘ As for his law aflairs,’ rejoined the 
advocate, ‘ [ know little of them; I believe it is bu- 
siness of a very different nature which detains him; 
the lately arrived prima donna has, they say, made 
sad havoc with his heart.’ The marchesa turned 
pale, and bit her lip with jealousy and vexation, as 
the young man continued. ‘Iam told she is under 
his protection, so M is likely tobe long deprived 
of the presence of its duke.’ In vain the young 
lady endeavored to repress her mortification, affect- 
ing indifference and even gaiety. An experienced 
eye would soon have detected the emotions with 
which she was agitated. Her aunt noticed her 
confusion, and inquired the cause, but received an 
evasive reply. In the meantime the weather, which 
had grown milder, suddenly broke out with increas- 
ed violence, and the conversation was arrested by a 
flash of vivid lightning, followed by a clap of thun- 
der appallingly loud, and a noise as if the whole 
fabric were shaken by an earthquake, and was fal- 
ling to the ground. ‘The servants came running in 
great consternation to say that one of the wings of 
the building had been struck by lightning. The 
aunt rose from her seat in alarm, the niece, within 
whose bosom raged a tempest still more furious than 
that without, took the opportunity of giving vent to 
the emotions with which she was convulsed ; she 
tore her hair, rent her dress, and went into violent 
hysterics. When she was removed to her own 
apartments, the young lawyer retired, expressing 
his sorrow for the state of the lady, and wondering 
at the extraordinary effects of her alarm. In the 
morning he took leave of the aunt, who apologized 
for her niece being invisible, saying, that she had 
not yet recovered from the consequences of her ter 
ror on the preceding evening. The advocate 
promised to call on his way from Misterbianco, 
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uncle. But he did not wait for his return to Catania 
to find the road back to the villa; for the very next 
day the canon came to thank the ladies for their 
kindness to hisnephew, whom he, of course, brought 
with him. The younger marchesa was much re- 
covered, and received the attentions of the advoeate 
with apparent satisfaction ; whilst he, in turn, be- 
came every moment more captivated by the beauty 
of the lady. Instead of three days’ stay at Mister- 
bianco, he remained that number of weeks, and was 
a daily and welcome visitor atthe villa. Atthe end 
of that period, it appeared that pride had come to 
the assistance of the young lady, or that the youth 
and amiable qualities of Don G , the advocate, 
had made animpression on her heart; forgetting 
her noble butunfaithful lover, she became the bride 
of the young lawyer; who was a person of consid- 
erable property, and not dependent on his profession 
for support. The aunt made an express proviso that 
she should not be deprived of her niece’s society, 
but that they should reside with her at the villa; 
DonG going to Catania to transact his affairs 
as occasion might require. 

This agreement did not prevent Don G 
taking his bride immediately after their union to 
Catania, for the purpose of introducing her to his 
relations; but theirstay in that city was shorterthan 
they had at first intended. The lady, a person of 
family and distinction, was invited to all the fetes 
and parties given by the nobility ; whilst the husband 
not enjoying a similar advantage, according to their 
ridiculous etiquette, was not admitted into their 
society; an exclusion mortifying alike to both, who, 
disgusted by their absurdity, soon came to the reso- 
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lution of returning to their villa at Misterbianco 


which was only a few miles distant from Catania. 
The marriage had been settled and took place so 
suddenly, that the confidential servant of the duke, 
left for the purpose of transmitting his letters to the 
marchesa, had only time to apprize his master that 
the banns had been already published, and that the 
marriage would take place before the receipt of the 
letter. On receiving this unexpected intelligence, 
the duke threw aside all concern for his affairs, and 
returned without the loss of a moment to Misterbi- 
anco. Hisarrivaloccasioned no little apprehension 
to the lady; but for several days she neither saw 
nor heard fromhim. At length, one morning, a po- 
lite note was left at the villa; it was fromthe Duke 
requesting the company of Don G and his lady 
to a fete, given to celebrate hisreturn to the country. 
The marchesa testified some repugnance to accept 
the invitation, but her husband observed, that after 
the uncivil treatment he had received in Catania, it 
would be impolite towards the duke, who was su- 
perior to the predujices of the Catanese nobles, to 
decline availing themselves of his attention. In 
fact, they went, and were both received with mark- 
ed attention by the duke, who took an opportunity 
during the evening of whispering to the marchesa 
in a sarcastic tone, that she had done well to ex- 
change a nobleman for an advocate ; to which the 
lady replied, with a similar expression, that an ad- 
vocate was at least a more respectable person than 
an actress. The duke colored at the retort, but 
made no reply at the time. Some time after, renew- 
ing the conversation, he inquired the name of the 








where he intended spending a few days with his 


person from whom she had received this informa- 
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tion ; the marchesa told him that every thing being 
now finished between them, it would be prudent on 
both sides, to bury the past in oblivion, a proposal 
in which the duke seemed to acquiesce with some 
reluctance. ‘The party at length broke up, and 
Don G and his lady returned to the villa, both 
contented with the events of the evening; Don 
G , on account of the distinction shown to him 
by their noble host; and his wife, because her ap- 
prehensions of the duke’s resentment and ill will 
were much diminished. Don G continued to 
attend to his affairs in Catania, and was sometimes 
detained there several days in succession. During 
one of these temporary absences, a note was brought 
to the marchesa requesting her to lose no time in 
proceeding to Catania, asher husband was prevent- 
ed from returning home, and wished to see her im- 
mediately. On her arrival she was cruelly shocked 
to find him in prison; he had been arrested on a 
charge of falsifying legal documents, and was next 
morning to be removed to Palermo, for the purpose 
of having the matter duly examined into. Vexed 
and annoyed as he was at this calumniatory accu- 
sation, conscious of his innocence, he apprehended 
nodanger from it, nor any more inconvenience than 
aforced journey to Palermo, and a temporary ab- 
sence from his wife; still he was anxious to ascer- 
tain from what quarter the insiduous blow had pro- 
ceeded. He, therefore, recommended her to remain 
quiet and composed in the country, without enter- 
taining any doubt of his ultimate honorable acquittal 
from the disgraceful charge. Three or four weeks, 
at most, would, he said, restore him to his home. 
He was transferred to Palermo. Thrice the time 
he had computed sufficient to have insured his libe- 
ration had passed, and he still languished in a dun- 
geon; not so much as having been brought into 
court for a hearing! In vainhe petitioned the 
judges and the sovereign—his supplications were 
unheeded or rejected ; in the meantime he was suf- 
fering much in his pecuniary interests from the 
large surzs he found it necessary to lavish on the 
bzads and subalterns of the tribunal. He was sure 
he said in his letters to the marchesa, that he had 
some powerful enemy unknown to him, and he be- 
gan to fear that without the protection of some per- 
son of influence at court, he mightremain for years 
perhaps for life, in a prison; he recalled to her 
memory the kindness and professions of the Duke 
of M , and recommended her earnestly to apply 
to him in this emergency. The necessity of the 
same measure also occurred to his wife, but for a 
very different reason, for she suspected the duke to 
be the secret enemy, of whose ill offices her unfor- 
tunate husband complained. After much delibera- 
tion she resolved to throw herself on the generosity 
of her former lover. On presenting herself at his 
residence, she was received with much affectation 
of politeness. The duke declared himself ignorant 
of the cause of her husband’s prolonged imprison- 
ment, but dwelt on the imprudence of her having 
despised the affection of a powerful nobleman for a 
plebeian husband, unable to protect himself. He, 
notwithstanding, undertook to procure the release 
of Don G—— without delay, but on one sole condi- 
tion—that she should accord to him, as a lover, the 
privilege for which he could no longer hope as a 
husband. The lady replied with spirit, that she had 














) taken Don G——~ because she esteemed and loved 
|him: that she would not purchase his release on 
| the terms proposed by the duke ; but would trust 
_to the mercy of Heaven. and the justice of her sove- 
reign, to which she was resolved to apply. She 
| then left the house, the duke making no effort to 
_ detain her, and returned home. Still that nobleman 
| whose passion was increased by his repulse, did 
not despair of bringing her to hisown terms, Don 
G , in the meantime, wrote again saying that he 
had finally succeeded in obtaining an audience, but 
so numerous were the suborned witnesses, and so 
prejudiced the judges against him, that he began to 
despair of ever proving hisinnocence. His fortune 
was fast melting away, from the vast bribes he found 
himself under the necessity of lavishing on his venal 
judges, and other concomitantexpenses. He again 
pressed her to entreat the duke in his favor. On 
the receipt of these afflicting tidings, the health of 
the marchesa began to give way. The duke con- 
tinued to visit at the villa, and to intrude himself on 
her, whenever he had an opportunity; nor asa 
friend of the family, and of her aunt, was it in her 
power always to refuse him admittance. He pre- 
tended that he had done much for her husband, and 
would do more, but that it depended on herself to 
serve him effectually, and procure his release. He 
spared neither pains nor expense to corrupt the do- 
mestics, and it was from her own maid that he had 
ascertained that it was from Don G that the 
marchesa had obtained her information respecting 
the opera singer. Atlength, withthe view of placing 
people of his own about her, he found means of in- 
ducing the greater part of the attendants to leave 
her service; a scheme which, however it inconve- 
nienced her aunt and herself, did not answer the 
duke’s expectation; for suspecting the cause, she 
was on her guard against admitting into the house 
persons whom she suspected might be concealed 
agents of the duke. The ladies, therefore, found 











| themselves under the necessity of sending into Ca- 


tania to procure other servants. As the steward, 
an old man, the male domestic in the house, was on 
his way to that town for the above purpose, he met 
a young man in livery; entering into conversation 
with him, the other informed him that he had just 
left the service of the Countess M , and was now 
in search of another place; the old man, hearing 
this, offered to procure him admission into the ser- 
vice of the Marchesa L——, an offer which, after a 
few moments’ apparent consideration, he declared 
himself ready to embrace. In the evening they re- 
turned together to the villa. The young man’s 
appearance and account of himself pleasing the la- 
dies, he was engaged at once. In the meantime, 
when the duke presented himself at the villa, the 
marchesa took care either to be invisible, or to re- 
ceive him only in the presence of her aunt. Disap- 
pointed in obtaining a private interview, he took an 
opportunity of meeting her at the village chapel, to 
which, being a short distance, she went on foot, 
accompanied by her new servant. Both parties 





being irritated with each other, their emotions could 
not be concealed from the attendant, who, at length 
seeing the nobleman violently and rudely seize his 
mistress by the arm, came to her assistance. As 
soon as the duke saw him, he started back in sur- 
prise, exclaiming. ‘What! «avaliere, is it you? 
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Are youher champion?’ Then turning to the lady, | necessity of leaving the neighborhood without fur- 
‘ Indeed, this is a proof of your fidelity to your hus- | ther delay. Their departure was accordingly fixed 
band, which I did not expect; it is now pretty clear for eight o’clock on the following morning. 
why my devoirs have been so coolly received :’ and| Eighto’clock came—the lettigas were at the door, 
then turning away, he went off scarcely able to re- | the elder marchesa was in readiness, but her neice 
press hisrage which was visible in his countenance. | did not make her appearance ; after waiting some 
The marchesaattributed this to what indeed was its | time, the servants being elsewhere employed, the 
real cause, jealousy of her domestic, but she was | aunt went herself to see the cause of her delay; not 
not aware that the young man was in fact a son of | receiving any reply on calling her, and the room 
the Baron L , of Catania, who having a dispute | being still in the dark, she withdrew the curtains, 
with the family, had left the house, and in order to | supposing her still asleep, and beheld her unhappy 
evade discovery had disguised himself in the livery | niece bathed in her blood, already a corpse. The 
of one of the servants. As he had scarcely any | piercing shriek and heavy fall of the aunt, as she 
money with hin he might perhaps have returned to | swooned, drew the servants to the chamber. The 
his parents in a few days, but his meeting with the | body of the unfortunate marchesa was examined ; 
marchesa’s steward, and his engagement with her, | she had received a stiletto wound under the left 
prevented the necessity of his doing so; as he thought | breast, which having pierced her heart had caused 
it only afrolic, which was in his power to put a stop | instantaneousdeath. The blood which had stream- 
to at any time. But it happened that the young! ed from the bed-clothes had formed a lake on the 
cavalicre, who was only eighteen years of age, | floor, the melancholy stains of which, as you have 
was detained in his menial occupations by the love | witnessed, remain uneffaced to this day. 
which he had immediately conceived for his beauti-| “‘ Whilst the afflicted aunt and the household 
ful mistress; a fact no more suspected by her, than | were in the dreadful state of consternation conse- 
was his real condition; though, indeed, there were | quent on so horrible an occasion, it was remarked 
many who afterwards supposed that the man had | that the new servant had disappeared ; but his livery 
fallen in love with her whilst in Catania with her | had been left behind : it was stained with blood in 
husband, and that he had, therefore adopted the | several places, the cuff of the right sleeve, in par- 
ruse of disguising himself as a servant in order to| ticular, seemed to have been steeped in gore. In 
enter the house. | this deplorable emergency the marchesa knew no 
Some time passed after the adventure of the | one to whom she could so naturally apply for ad- 
chapel. The duke was still a constant visitor at the vice and assistance, as the Duke of M , so long 
villa, intruding himself whenever he had an oppor- | the friend of the family. A servant was according- 
tunity, on the lady’s privacy; high words were |ly dispatched to acquaint him of the lamentable 
heard between them, and she was often observed | event, and to entreat his immediate presence at the 
to be in tears, and to show signs of terror on his | villa. The duke received the appalling intelligence 
leaving her. One nightafterthe family had retired | with surprise and horror; he did not, however seem 
to rest, the marchesa’s cameriera, or lady’s maid, | to think his presence could be of much service to 














came to the chamber of the new servant, begging 
him to come immediately to the assistance of their 
mistress, who was calling for help. Losing no time 
in doing so, on his way to her apartment he met the 
duke coming from it; he appeared no way discom- 
posed, but coolly said, ‘Cavaliere, Lhave kept your 
secret, have the goodness to keep mine’ He then 
left the house. 

The health of the afflicted and harrassed Marche- 
sa daily declined; sleep fled from her eyes; a slow 
nervous fever gradually emaciated her frame ; the 
change in her appearance did not escape the obser- 
vation of her aunt, who attributed it solely to the un- 
fortunate circumstance of Don G , little suspect- 
ed how much her valued neighbor, the duke, was 
concerned in the alteration. At length, unable to 
sustain the incessant persecutions of that nobleman 
the marchesa resolved on removing to the house of 
her husband in Catania, where she hoped to remain 
unmolested under the roof of his relations. She 
could not keep her intention so secret but that the 
duke learnt it from her maid. Enraged at her thus 
attempting to escape him, he came instantly to the 
villa, forced himself into the lady’s presence, and 
was overheard to load her with the most virulent 
reproaches, until indignant at the outrage, or terrifi- 
ed at his violence, she rose and left the room. The 
duke instantly threw himself on horseback, and 
rode back with precipitation to his own castle. 
This scene, far from causing the marchesa to aban- 





don her design, only served to convince her of the | because he had reasons for not wishing to return to 


the distressed aunt; but the domestic, desirous of 
bringing him to the villa, saying, in answer to his 
questions, that he did not believe the lady was yet 
dead, the duke started, and in great agitation inquir- 
ed whether she had spoken, and ordered his horse 
to be saddled immediately. On his arrival he found 
the marchesa and the family anxiously expecting 
him. When he heard that the lady was already 
dead, he refused to enter her apartment; and being 
informed of the flight of the servant, with the cir- 
cumstance of the livery left behind being stained 
with blood, he declared his opinion that he only 
could have committed the murder, and informed 
the aunt that the supposed domestic was no other 
than the son of Baron L——, of Catania, who must 
have had his reasons for living as a menial in the 
service of her niece ; he was certainly enamoured 
of her, and probably assassinated her in a fit of 
jealousy. The duke undertook to bring him to jus- 
tice for the horrid deed; and leaving the marchesa, 
he gave directions to the police to search every 
angle of the country for leagues round. It was not 
long before the unfortunate cavaliere fell into the 
hands of his pursuers; he was arrested in a funda- 
co, or road-side inn, on the way to Palermo, where 
he was taking some refreshment ; he prevaricated, 
and showed signs of confusion when arrested, and 
on being informed of the cause, testified extreme 
horror. ‘To questions put to him, he replied that 





he had left the service of the marchesa so abruptly 
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return to Catania; and he afterwards added, that 
his mistress had, on the preceding evening, told him 
that she was on the point of proceeding to Catania 
next morning, that it being her intention to reside 
with the friends of her husband, she should have no 
further occasion for his services. With regard to 
the livery, he had left it behind as not belonging to 
him, it being in fact that furnished him by the mar- 
chesa. His asseveration of course did not obtain 
much credit; he was conveyed to Palermo, and 
lodged in prison preparatory to undergoing his trial, 
which took place in due course. The circumstan- 
ces against him, his flight, his livery stained with 
blood, his confusion on his arrest, were considered 
by the judges proofs of sufficient weight to justify 
lus condemnation; still, there being no other than 
circumstantial evidence, they forebore condemning 
him to death. He was sentenced to the galleys for 
life. Whether it was owing to the intercession of 
his family, compassion for his youth, a secret im- 
pression on the minds of his judges that he had been 
hardly dealt with, or perhaps suspicion of the duke, 
is not known; but after the expiration of five years 
he received a free pardon, and the king presented 
him with a commission in the army. The tenor of 
his conduct was such, that he acquired the esteem 
of his brother officers, who readily believed his as- 
sertions of innocence. It happened soon after his 
appointment, that the regiment to which he belong- 
ed was ordered down to Catania. On passing 
through Misterbianco, as he was marching with 
his company, a man who had lived in the service of 
the duke recognized him, called out in a loud voice, 
‘His majesty is likely to be well served, when his 
troops are officered with the refuse of his galleys.’ 
Galled at the allusion, the cavaliere turned round, 
and recollecting the person, said, ‘It is true, I have 
been in the galleys, but your master ought to have 
been there; tell himso.’ ‘Iam no longer,’ replied 
the other, ‘in the service of his excellency, but not- 
withstanding, I will do you the favor to carry him 
your message.’ The duke hearing this, testified 
his surprise at such audacity, and instantly pro- 
ceeded to the colonel of the regiment, requiring him 
to punish the young man for his insolence. The 
Colonel, a Neapolitan, with whom the cavaliere 
was a favorite, and who either did not believe him 
guilty, or perhaps, as is too common in those coun- 
tries, did not think an assassination for jealousy a 
crime entailing great dishonor, told the duke that it 
was out of his power to oblige him in this particu- 
lar; the cavaliere was an officer, and as his majes- 
ty had forgiven him his supposed offence, no one 
else had aright to taunthim with it. If the duke felt 
aggrieved, he had no doubt the cavaliere would 
give him satisfaction as a gentleman. The duke, 
an excellent swordsman, and a man of unquestion- 
ed courage, after commenting on his condescen- 
sion, embraced the proposal, hoping no rid himself 
of his rival. When the circumstance was mention- 
ed to the cavaliere, he declared himself ready to af- 
ford the required satisfaction to the duke; but as 
they were now in the neighborhood of the villa in 
which the horrible murder for which he had so un- 
justly suffered was perpetrated, he would only do 
so in the house, and in the very chamber in which 
the unhappy marchesa had been so foully mur- 





dered. The duke turned pale at the announce- 





ment, trembled as if seized with palsy, and retract- 
ing his challenge, declared that his rank and condi- 
tion did not permit him to measure swords with a 
convicted felon; but the inconsistency and suspi- 
cious vacillation of his conduct being pointed out to 
him by the colonel, he again agreed to the meeting ; 
but on condition that permission for its taking place 
should be obtained from the court of Palermo, to 
which he undertook to write: Duelling being pro- 
hibited by the laws of Sicily, the duke imagined 
that his application would be rejected, and that he 
would be thus relieved from the dilemma of fighting 
in the chamber of the murdered marchesa, or of in- 
curring the suspicion of being the assassin himself 
by refusing to do so; but to his surprise, the re- 
quested permission was, in compliment to his rank, 
immediately accorded by the court; and no further 
subterfuge was open to him. 

On the appointed day they met in the fatal cham- 
ber, that you have just visited—the cavaliere, bold 
and confident in his innocence; the duke, though, 
as I have said, a renowned swordsman, pale, trem- 
bling, and in a state of trepidation and confusion, 
whieh excited the surprise of those who had always 
known him as a person of approved courage: his 
language was incoherent, his knees bent beneath 
him. As he drew to put himself on his guard, his 
hair stood on end, his eyes seemed bursting from 
their sockets, and dropping the point of his sword, 
he fled round the apartment in a state of phrenzy, 
exclaiming, ‘ There—there she is; save me, save 
me!’ His friends approaching, endeavored to re- 
move the horrible impression under which he labor- 
ed; declaring at the same time, that as the duke 
was evidently seized with sudden illness, the affair 
ought not, and could not proceed for the present ; 
but the officer maintaining that it was the conscious- 
ness of guilt that so dreadfully agitated his adver- 
sary, said that he would not suffer the present 
opportunity, afforded him by Providence, of estab- 
lishing his innocence im the eyes of the world, to 
be lost. He would consent to let the matter rest if 
the duke would before all present, (for he did not 
expect him to confess his own guilt) solemnly 
affirm that he knew the cavaliere to be innocent of 
the crime for which he had been condemned. By 
this time the duke had considerably recovered his 
presence of mind, and replied, that dreadfully as he 
had been affected at finding himselffor the first time 
since the horrible deed, in the very chamber, in 
which a person so dear to him had been cruelly 
murdered, and foreseeing which, he had been desi- 
rous of avoiding a meeting on so ill chosen a spot, 
still he would never consent to an avowal by which 
he could not acquit the cavaliere without entailing 
suspicion on himself: those who knew him were 
well aware that his agitation proceeded from no 
other motive than that to which he attributed it; 
the affair might proceed. In vainafiecting compo- 
sure, he again took his stand; again his tremor re- 
turned, again his eye-balls glared fixedly in their 
sockets ; mastering all his resolution, he desperate- 
ly put himself on his guard, thrusting at random, 
and forgetting to parry. The duel, under these 
circumstances, would of course have been again 
suspended by the seconds, but before they had time 
to interfere the duke had already received the blade 
of his opponentin the left breast. He fell instantly, 
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shrieking hideously, covering his eyes with his 
hands, and calling on some visionary being to keep 
off; exclaiming at the same ume, ‘Yes, yes! I mur- 
dered her;’ then pointing toa recess behind the door 
‘there is the bloody poniard,’ His friends declared 
it absurd to pay any attention to the ravings of a 
person perhaps dying, certainly at the time notin 
the possession of his senses, and carried him imme- 
diately out of the fatal apartment. The hurt, when 
examined by the surgeon in attendance, was to the 
surprise of all, found to be by no means serious, be- 
ing a simple flesh wound, the sword having glanc- 
ed against one of the ribs, which had preserved the 
vital parts from injury. In the meantime, the cava- 
liere and his party searched anxiously in the spot 


indicated by the wounded man, for the weapon | 


with which the bloody deed had been committed. 
Their efforts were for a long time unavailing; at 
length, remarking that one of the stones appeared 
loose, they extracted it from the wall ; and in the 
cavity behind, found not only the poniard incrusted 


and stained with blood, but also pistols and other | 


arms, evidently secreted there by the duke, with 
some keys, which being applied to the locks, proved 
to be those of the different doors leading to the} 
chamber of the murdered marchesa. Thus, not the | 
shadow of a doubt remained as to the innocence of 
the much-injured cavaliere, or the guilt of the un- 
happy duke. 

Soon afterthe murder of his wife, the unfortunate 
Don G had been released from prison, and had 
returned to Catania; but not until le had expended 
the greater partof his property in defending himself 
against this unjust persecution. The duke after- 
wards eonfessed that it had been his design to have 
procured his detention in perpetual imprisonment, 
as a punishment for the calumny, for such he main- 
tained that it was, that he had insinuated into the 
mind of the marchesa respecting the opera singer ; 
but his rage against the husband gave way before 
the jealousy occasioned by the appearance of the 
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|cavaliere in the service of the marchesa, to whose 
| infidelity, and not error, he then attributed her mar- 
riage with Don G 

After his wound, his companions lost no time in 
removing the duke to his own palace, where he 
slowly recovered the use of his reason. But when 
the Duke of M—— rose from his couch, he was 
greatly changed from the man who had so lately en- 
tered the fatal villa for the purpose of fighting with 
the cavaliere. He made a deedof gift of the whole 
of his property to the next heir, the present duke; 
and shut himself up in a convent of Carthusians, 
where, after a due noviciate, he took the vows. On 
the cavaliere, who had suftered so much from his 
duplicity and guilt, he settled a provision of two 
ounces, Sicilian money, per diem, a very comfort- 
able provision in that country. He also directed 
that Don G should be reimbursed for all the 
expenses incurred during his long imprisonment, 
| which had gone near to ruin him. But the gifts of 
| the penitent duke were rejected without hesitation, 
| both by the cavaliere and the husband, who refused 
to putthemselves under any obligation tothe person 
who had so cruelly and irreparably injured them. 

The duke founded also perpetual masses for the 
repose of the soul of the marchesa, and instituted a 
funeral solemnity, which is still annually celebrated 
with great magnificence on the anniversary of the 
murder; no less a sum than seven hundred ounces 
being allotted for the ceremony and the munificent 
alms given to the poor of the neighborhood on the 
occasion. 

On the vigil, no peasant ventures to pass the villa. 
It is firmly believed, that, on that night, the spirit 
of the unhappy marchesa, is seen to hover about 
the fatal spot where she so cruelly perished. 

The duke lived many years after taking the mon- 
astic vows. He died a sincere penitent; but it was 
long, long before all the care of his pious brethren 
succeeded in calming the acute reproaches of his 
guilty conscience. 
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THE DRESS OF LADIES. 
~~ 
[I rotp Miss the other day that I had a mind , partly owing to the secret influence, which I feel in 


to write my next paper on dress. Do says she; it 
will be a very excellentsubject, and Lhope you will 
treat it ina proper manner. You will not assume 
the air ofa stern philosopher, and tell us that the 
improvementof our mind’s should be our only care : 
you will permit us to bestow some attention upon 
our persons. Consider that there is something gene- 
rous in our love of dress: to tell you a secret; we 
indulge that propensity, not for our own sake, but 
for the sake of the men. They, therefore, should 
be the last to declaim againstit. One of the ancient 
philosophers, I have been informed, was so kind as 
to allow us royalty ; but even he refused us force to 
supportit. You cannot blame us, then, if we have re- 
course to art and endeavor to accomplish in the other. 

After reflecting on Miss ’s sentiments, J 





eould not forbear thinking that there was a good 
deal of justice in them. 





Perhaps this might be 


every thing spoken by a fine lady. But I am per- 
suaded that my assent did not proceed wholly from 
this principle. Impartial reason likewise concur- 
red in determining my opimion. 

It is a maxim among critics, that though the sen- 
timents of a writer should be natural, yet they 
should represent nature in her most beautiful ap- 
pearance and drawn with all her graces and orna- 
ments ; that some circumstances should be placed 
in the most obvious light, others should be shaded, 
and others entirely concealed. From the judicious 
observation of these rules, results that exquisite per- 
fection in: composition, to which some have given 
the appellation of select nature. Why may not 
these reflections be applied to dress? There is a 
real resemblance between the subjects, and one is 
frequently illustrated by metaphors and similes 
borrowed from the other. 
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But treat the goddess like a modest fair, 
Nor over dress, nor leave her wholly bare : 
Let net each beauty every where be spied, 
When half the skill is decently to hide. 

Pope. 


Why should the pains, which a lady takes in 
adorning her person be ascribed to vanity and little- 
ness of soul; while the poet is celebrated for his 
genius, invention and taste, discovered in labours 
of a similar kind? For my own part, I examine 
dress by the rules of criticism, and where I am se- 
cure from the imputation of pedantry, cite Aristotle 
and Quintition in support of my observations. 


A second rule, established among the critics, is, 
that the language and composition should be suited 
to the subject; and for this reason, Longimus has 
censured an author, who wrote a treatise on the 
sublime in a groveling style. Every one of my 
readers anticipates me in applying this rule; and in 
acknowledging that its application is altered with 
peculiar propriety. If the dress should be suited to 
the subject, who will deny that the dress of ladies 
should be elegant? They havethe master-piece of 
nature to adorn; its ornament deserves their at- 
tention. 

Another reason why the ladies should be allowed 
to distinguish themselves by their elegance of dress 
is suggested to me by several laws, which I remem- 
ber to have read, either obliging or alluring the men 
tomarry. Ido not recollect ever to have met with 
any expedient of this nature used with regard to the 
women. They seem always to have entertained 
just sentiments of that state. 





| 


Where love his golden shafts employs and lights 
His constant lamp, and waves the purple wings. 
Milton. 


But as our sex have been sometimes very faulty 
in this particular, it is proper to entice them to their 
duty by every gentle and winning contrivance. 
That of dress has, I believe, a very considerable 
influence ; and accordingly, in one of the laws 
enacted for promoting marriage, several alterations 
were ordered to be made in the garments of the 
unmarried ladies. If any one doubts the tendency 
of a handsome dress to excite agreeable emotions, 
let him reflect on the disgust, with which he beholds 
a slattern. 


This speculation will, in all probability, be very 
disagreeable to fathers and husbands. Must we, 
say they, inculcate to our wives and daughters the 
needful lessons of frugality? Must we point out 
to them the bad effects of profusion? and shal] our 
prudent instructions be lost by means of one, who 
flatters the giddy sex in their folly, and justifies the 
reluctance, with which they receive, and the stub- 
bornness with which they oppose, our saving max- 
ims. Truly, we suspect that you are unacquainted 
with the economy and expenses of a family ; and 
that your ears have never been stunned with un-| 
ceasing clamors for jewels, silk, gauzes, laces, and | 
a thousand other articles of female extravagance. 

Without discovering whether I have had experi- 
ence in the economy and the expenses of a famiiy, 
or not; I shall inform the husbands, that I am strong- 
ly inclined to congratulate them on the subject of 





their complaints: and that, in my opinion, what 


they murmur at, as a grievance, should be regarded 
by them as an instance of their good fortune. Your 
wife [hope have no ambition of making foreign 
conquests: the fair sex, dress not for themselves : 
from what principle, then, does her attachment to 
dress proceed? From a tender concern to please 
you. She has heard of the inconsistency of man: 
she knows it may be a difficult task to preserve 
your affection, which, however, she is solicitous, 
above all things to preserve: her fond passion 
represents you possessed of every accomplishment : 
she cannot believe you insensible to elegance : she 
will not permit herself to suspect that any elegance 
can give you so much pleasure, as the elegance of 
your wife. Make yourself the judge—can she then 
be blamed, if she is anxious to appear lovely in your 
eyes? You are her greatest ornament: her proud- 
est wish is to be yours. Where so much love, 
such an earnest desire of pleasing is the cause, 
will you pine at the effects? They cannot be 
dangerous: the same principle that occasions them, 
will prevent their becoming destructive to your 
interests. When I have seen a married woman 
neglect to dress in a manner suitable to her age, 
and to the rank and fortune of her husband, I have 
always considered this circumstance as a melan- 
choly symptom of an aversion, or at least of an 
indifference, subsisting between them. My reason- 
ing, it is evident, does not extend, nor is it my 
design it should, to justify the conduct of some 
unnatural and inconsiderate wives, who, by their 
unbounded extravagance, reduce themselves, their 
husbands, and their children, to misery and ruin. 

The remonstrances of fathers must be heard with 
greater indulgence. Parental affection is more 
universal than conjugal; and therefore it is not 
likely that fathers will be so apt to complain with- 
out reason as husbands. 

Ladies frequently, though very erroneously, think 
it a matter of greater importance to gain, than to 
keep conquests; and therefore it is natural to suppose 
that daughters give greater occasion for complaints 
than wives. These considerations induce me to 
guard what I have said concerning dress, with 
some restrictions—but such as will not be less 
agreeable to the taste of my sensible fair readers, 
than to the frugality of their parents. 

As dress deserves attention, because, it adorns 
the beauties of the person, so the beauties of the 
person excite our love, because they are connected, 
or (which is the same thing) because we think 
them connected, with the beauties of the mind. 
However addicted we are supposed to be to sensual 
objects, yet if we trace the channels of our pleasures 
with accuracy, we shall find that they originally 
spring from mental sources. Now if the beauties 
of the person are connected with those of the mind, 
and become motives of our love, by means of this 
connection, it is evident, that where a lady, by her 
dress, betrays anything unamiable or imprudent in 
her disposition, she counteracts her own purposes, 
and is disapproved by us for those very methods 
which she takes to recommend herself to our 
esteem. The winning graces of the mind should 
never be sacrificed to the less powerful attractions 
of the person or dress; especially as these attrac- 
tions derive all their influence from those graces. 
If a lady dresses with greater splendor than is suita- 
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ble to her rank and circumstances, she presents us 
with a contrast much to her disadvantage; her 
inability to support the cost of so much finery, is 
hinted at; and the praises, which we would other- 


wise give to her taste and elegance, are checked by | 


our censures on her imprudence. 

A lady appears to equal disadvantage, if she 
places her importance in her dress, and demands 
our admiration and respect, as a tribute to her gay 
attire. When she is altogether wrapt up in the 
contemplation of her own charms—when she sur- 
veys the several parts of her dress with a compla- 
cency impossible to be concealed—when, at every 
interval, she looks around her to observe whether 
the eyes of the company are not fixed on what she 
so much admires, how do we despise the empty 
trifler! We suppress the commendations, which 
she is anxious to hear; and we disdain the little 
soul, which is capable of feeling such a contempti- 
ble anxiety. On the other hand, we praise a lady 
who dresses with skill, and yet seems wholly in- 
sensible to the effects of her ingenuity. The less 
her dress is the object of her attention, the more it 
becomes the object of ours. We likewise admire 
the dignity of her sentiments, while we observe that 
she is above valueing herself on inferior accom- 
plishments, or embellishments. 

I shall conclude, with admonishing the fair sex 
to distinguish between elegance and superfluous 
finery in dress. When the drapery of a picture is 
too rich, it lessens the dignity of the principal 
figure. M. D. 

New-York, Aug. 10th 1834. 








Fra Diavolo, the Bandit. 


Fra Diavolo’s real name was Michael Pezza. 
He had already rendered himself celebrated by his 
murders at the time when the French made the 
campaign of Naples, commanded by Championnet. 
He then harassed the rear of the French army, 
organized bodies of insurgents in Calabria, directed 
a vast conspiracy against the French, and did them 
considerable mischief. He was born at Itri (Terra- 
di-Lavoro), and in his youth had been a goat-herd. 
He afterwards turned monk, entered a convent, and 
there assumed the name of Fra Angelo. His bad 
conduct, however, caused him to be expelled from 
the convent, after which he retired to the mountains 
and devoted himself to the commission of every 
crime. He lived by plunder, and every day of his 
life was marked by a murder. He headed a band 
of smugglers, and spread terror and desolation 
throughout the country. The Government of King 
Ferdinand condemned him to be hanged, and a 
price was set upon his head. 

But Queen Caroline, the wife of Ferdinand, was 
a woman who knew how to turn the worst things 
to useful account. Anamnesty was concluded with 
Michael Pezza, and he was appointed to the com- 
mand of a corps formed of freed galley slaves, who 


were to attack the rear of the French army from | 


Fondi to Carigliano. 

While the French were engaged in taking Gaeta 
and Capua, Fra Diavolo established himself at Itri, 
his native place, where he was signalized by the 
commission of all sorts of atrocities. Travellers 





were murdered, and every inhabitant of the place, 
who was known to be possessed of any property, 
was mercilessly plundered and put to death. Itri 
was soon occupied solely by the agents of Fra 
Diavolo; and numerous travellers on their way 
from Naples to Rome, hoping that the town, being 
a military station, would afford them a secure 
resting-place for the night, retired to their beds, but 
never rose again. The art which was employed to 
banish suspicion from the minds of the victims was 
remarkable. The entrance to the neighboring 
villages was guarded, and the night travellers ad- 
vanced with full confidence to the place where 
certain death awaited them. Those who were in- 
duced to enter the houses of Itri never came out 
again alive. 

General Olivier had at that time the command of 
Gaeta. Being informed that there was a party of 
banditti at Itri, he sent thither a Polish regiment 
commanded by a young officer of his staff, who 
regarding the expedition as a fair opportunity for 
distinguishing himself, exposed his life with almost 
chivalrous courage. He succeeded in expelling 
Fra Diavolo from Itri, and driving him into the 
woods. But the brigand was no less brave than 
his adversary; he re-entered Itri, and was again 
attacked by the Polish regiment. A frightful con- 
flict ensued, and Fra Diavolo inhumanly massacred 
all the prisoners who fell into his hands. A little 
chapel, situated near the bridge, was the scene of 
many atrocities. At length Fra Diavolo and his 
followers was once more driven to the mountains. 
But no sooner had the military withdrawn from the 
path leading from the road between Naples and 
Malo di Gaeta, than two thousand insurgents again 
showed themselves. General Olivier sent to meet 
them, two squadrons and a detachment of Polish 
troops, who dispersed them, and took possession of 
Itri. Fra Diavolo then abandoned Terra di Lavoro 
and fled to Calabria, which once more became the 
scene of his attrocities. 

By future generations, it will perhaps scarcely 
be believed that Fra Diavolo enjoyed the marked 
favor of the King and Queen of Sicily. Queen 
Caroline sent him a bracelet, set with her portrait: 
and he held the rank of Major in the British army. 
Yet he had previously been condemned to the gal- 
lows, and a price was set upon his head. Salicetti 
called to mind these facts when Fra Diavolo was 
arrested in 1808. 

Massena assured me that the influence of this ex- 
traordinary man was immense, during the occupa- 
tion of Naples by the French; for the inhabitants of 
the mountains in which he habitually dwelt, being 
as savage as himself, joyfully followed a chief who 
led them on to pillage and murder. One honorable 
trait is recorded of Fra Diavolo. Having effected 
his landing at Itri, through the fault of General 
Girardin, who left that part of the coast undefended 
Fra Diavolo massacred during the night, all the in- 
habitants who resisted him, and made the rest pris- 
oners. 'T'wo ladies, the wives of officers of the 
second Swiss regiment, were made prisoners, and 
were conducted by Fra Diavolo and his brigands 
tothe mountains. Sometime afterwards he sent 
them to Naples, having previously required them 
to give him a certificate stating that they had been 
| treated with due respect. The two ladies on their 
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part, requesting to have a copy of the certificate, 
counter-signed by the Brigand himself. 

Fra Diavolo was arrested at Salerno, by an 
apothecary’s apprentice. This wasa miserable con- 
clusion to his career. He was conveyed to Naples 
where the scaffold was erected for his execution, 
before any measures were taken for his trial, for, 
observed Salicetti, “nothing more was necessary 
than the condemnation of the most just and equitable 
King Ferdinand and his Queen Caroline.” Itis a 


curious fact that the English cruizing before the Bay | 


of Naples, not knowing the extent of his iniquities 
sent a flag of truce to demand the liberation of the 
British Major Michael Pezza, threatening, if this 
demand should be refused, to make reprisals on all 
the French and Neapolitan prisoners who might 
fall into their hands. [t would appear that Salicetti’s 
watch was a little too fast, for to the above demand 
of the English, he replied that he knew of no Major 
in the English service who had been made prisoner 


by the troops of his Majesty King Joseph; but that, | 


if the individual alluded to was a bandit, who held 
no commission, who had no character, either politi- 
cal or military, and who was known in the country 
by the name of Fra Diavolo, he had been hanged 
the evening before, in pursuance of an old sen- 
tence pronounced upon him by the tribunals of King 
Ferdinand. 








The Wife of Lafayette. 


BY F. H. DAVIDGE. 


Ar the beginning of the French Revolution, we 
behold Lafayette standing forth, the foremost advo- 
cate of curtailment of the royal prerogative, and the 
restoration of their rights to the French people.— 
When, in the fury of popular excitement, at a sub- 
sequent period, an attempt was made by the 
Parisians to sacrifice the unfortunate Louis X. at 
Versailles, together with his interesting family, we 
behold our hero, as the Commander of the National 
Guards, jeoparding his life for their preservation 
and snatching them from almost inevitable destruc- 
tion. The advocate of rational liberty, he was on 
all occasions the stern opposer of the excesses of 
anarchy. He could not, either as a loyal French- 
man or as a republican, sanction the appalling 
scenes of bloodshed, by which the latter period of 
the French revolution was disgraced; in conse- 
quence of which, at a later period, we see him in 
exile from the country he would have died to save. 
Being thrown by the chances of fortune within the 
grasp of despotic sway, he became the victim of its 
jealousy, and was made, during three long years, 
for the greatest portion of which_he was cut off 
from all communication with those who were the 
nearest and dearest to his affections, to endure the 
tortures of imprisonment. 

It was during this unhappy period, that the com- 
panion of his life, the chosen one of his young affec- 
tions, manifested such heroic devotion to her perse- 
cuted husband. She, together with her two daugh- 
ters, at the tender ages of 13 and 15, had been con- 
fined in the loathsome apartment of a Parisian 
prison, where, entirely ignorant of the fate which 
had befallen the husband and father, they suffered 
for a long time the most painful privations. So 
soon as they had regained their liberties, their first 








object was to gather tidings respecting a friend so 
dear to them, and having ascertained that he was 
still lying in the dungeons of Olmutz, this devoted, 
exemplary wife, under an assumed name, proceed- 
ed to procure an audience with the Emperor of 
Austria. From this monarch she obtained, not her 
husband’s liberation, which was refused to her 
entreaties, but the melancholy privilege of being, 
together with her daughters, imprisoned with 
him. 

She then proceeded to Olmutz, where she re- 
mained with the beloved partner of her affections, 
soothing his sorrow and beguiling his sufferings, 
until the termination of his captivity. Intercessions 
had been made in favor of the noble prisoner, from 
various powerful quarters, and among the rest, the 
government of this country, but all without avail, 
until the young conqueror of Italy made his libera- 
tion a condition of his signing a treaty, at that time 
on foot, and the obtention of which was very desira- 
ble to the powers by whose sanction he was impri- 
soned, and thus gladdened the hearts of thousands 
who had sympathized in his sufferings. 














A Long Story. 


Avy Italian nobleman, who was grievously afflict- 
ed with old age and the gout, entertained a conteur, 
a fable narrator, whose business it was to talk him 
to sleep. The conteur was a man to have talked 
the world to sleep in twenty minutes; but the ex- 
cessive restlessness of his patron sometimes defied 
his utmost exertions. One night it fell out that the 
marquis was particularly wakeful, and the con- 
teur’s invention nore than usually slow. He had 
exhausted his whole stock in hand of adventures, 
and contrived (such as they were) three new tales; 
but still the patient slept not, and kept calling upon 
himtocontinue. Atlength, wearied out, the conteur 
struck at afresh fable. ‘‘ There was a poor pea- 
sant,” said he, ‘“‘ who dwelt upon the Pomeranian 
mountains, who went forth one day to a neighbor- 
ing market to purchase a flock of sheep: he made 
his bargain, though prices were high, and set out 
on his return home, driving 200 ewes”—(“ It was 
a large flock,” muttered the marquis)—“ 200 ewes, 
besides lambs, before him ; but a storm arose to- 
wards night, and the rivulets swelled with the rain; 
at length the peasant came to the bank of a wide 
river, which was no longer fordable, freta the 
floods, though it had been so when he passed in the 
morning. ‘There was no bridge nearer than three 
leagues, and the roads were getting heavy for the 
cattle. Could a boat be procured? There was 
one, but so small that it would only carry one sheep 
atatime. In this delemma the traveller had no 
choice ; he-put a sheep into the boat, rowed it over 
with some difficulty (for the stream was now strong 
and rapid), landed it on the far shore, and returned 
for another.” When the conteur had arrived at this 
point of his story, he stopped, and composed himself 
to sleep; but the nobleman, who was still awake, 
cried out, as usual, “Go on, Beneditto; go on. 
Why do you not proceed with the farmer on his 
journey?” “Ah! let me sleep, my lord, I entreat 
you,” returned the conteur in despair; “I shall be 
awake again, I am eure, before he has got his sheep 
over.” 
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BY HENRY BELL. 
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Many were the happy faces which were that 
day to be seen in the cheerful streets of Exeter ; 
but among them all, none looked so happy as the 
sweet and modest face of Mary Woodward. It 
was a face of quiet but deep happiness; and no 
wonder, for Mary leant upon the arm of one who 
was in three short days more to be bound to her for- 
ever by the most sacred of ties. Had any one se- 
lected from all Exeter a young man of striking per- 
sonal appearance, and of a fine frank open-heartea 
bearing, he would have pitched upon Miles Neville. 
His father was one of the oldest and most respecta- 
isle legal practitioners inthe town, and had brought 
up his son to succeed him in business, which, law- 
yer though he was, every body allowed he had con- 
‘lucted on the most honorable principles. T’o Mary 


| pledged to spend the afternoon of the king’s birth- 


day with a friend who lived a little way out of town; 
and Mary, who for the last fortnight had been resid- 
ing with old Mr. and Mrs. Neville, and was to con- 
tinue with them till her marriage, had faithfully 
promised to dine with her worthy maiden aunt, who 
wished to give her sundry good advices previous to 
the performance af the nuptial ceremony. 

It was necessary, therefore, that they should now 
turn their steps homewards, and they were just 
about to do so, when a sudden noise arrested their 
attention, and at the same instant about a doz- 
en boys turned into the street, and fled past them at 
their utmost speed with every demonstration of ter- 
ror in their looks. They were hotly pursued by 
| Dicky Cross, with a countenance no longer vacant 








Woodward, young Neville had been long attached. | and limbs listless and inactive, but with his whole 
She was the orphan daughter of a naval officer who | person, if one may so speak, lighted up with pas- 
fell in one of Lord Nelson’s engagements, and left | sion. How the unhappy fugitives had roused the 
her little for an inheritance, save the spotless integ- | maniac’s anger, Miles Neville knew not; but as he 
rity of his name and character. After this irrepara- | heard the incoherent curses which in a strong hol- 
ble loss, she resided principally with a maiden aunt; | low voice, and with clenched hands, he uttered 
but every one loved her so much, that she was | against them, as he rapidly gained upon their steps 
continually taken away from her aunt on visits of | he felt that the poor boys were in no trifling danger. 
longer or shorter duration, to some of the best fami- | Just then, one little fellow, who was running with 
lies in Exeter and the neighborhood. Qld Mr. |allhis might, and who was distinguished among the 
Neville observed his son's growing attachment to | rest by the bright beauty and luxuriance of his natu- 
Mary with complete satisfaction, for he well knew |ral ringlets, losing his balance, fell prostrate, and 
how erroneous a calculation those parents make | 2}most before he had time to shriek forth his terror 
who demand of their children a sacrifice of their | Dicky Cross caught him up with a cry of fiendish 
best affections at the shrine of Mammon. Thus /|exultation. He was about todashthe child with alt 
every thing had gone smoothly on; and now the |his strength to the earth, when young Neville, 
wedding-day was fixed, Mary’s wedding dress was springing from Mary’s side with the speed of light- 
ready, and all her simple preparations for her ap- ning, snatched the boy from his grasp, at the same 
proaching change of state, which had for some little | time giving the idiot so violent a push with his 
time back occupied her innocent and happy mind, | athletic arm as made him reel several paces back 
were on the point of being completed. |wards. Thus baffled in the very crisis of his re- 

No wonder, then, that she looked so smilingly on | VeDge; Dicky Cross, as soon as he recovered from 
this sunny king’s birth day. Ne wonder that, as | the unexpected shock he had sustained, fixed his 
she and Miles Neville passed through many a group | burning eye upon Miles Neville, and foaming like 
of friends, a thousand pleasing compliments were | 2" overheated charger, measured him from head to 
given and returned. Among the poorer classes, foot. Miles, having by this time set down his little 


raany an aged pensioner who had been benefitted by 
Mary’s ever-active benevolence, held up his hands 
to bless her, while little girls, with the quick percep- 
tions and graceful fancies of childhood, came run- 
ning up to offer her bouquets of their choicest flow- 
ers, or fling them in handfuls before her steps. A 
happy man was Miles Neville. Inthe glad beating 


of his youthful pulse, and the sparkling flow of his | 
spirits, his native town of Exeter seemed the very 


_protegee, who immediately took to his heels again, 


stood in full expectation ofan attack. But whether 
cowardice or cunning, or both, effected analteration 
in the idiot’s intention, it is certain that he did not 
think proper to come again into personal contact 
with his opponent. He walked up to him, how- 
ever, and after giving vent to some hideous gibber- 
ing, which ended in a sort of savage yell, he shook 
| his bony hand in Neville’s face, and then, pointing 





paradise of earth, and he the most enviable of cre- | t© Mary Woodward (who was by this time as pale 
ated beings since the fall of Adam. Mary and he as death,) witha suSct and laugh of inconceivable 
would never have tired of looking at all the gaities | malice, he walked offin an opposite direction, loud- 
that were going on, and the preparations for the | ly muttering to himself, and ever and anon stopping 
illuminations and fireworks in the evening, had not | 4nd turning round as long as Miles continued in 


the church chimes reminded them that it was al- | sight. 


ready near four, and that they were both engaged 


The whole of this scene, which has occupied 


to dine at that hour. Unfortunately they were not | some little time in narration, passed over in the 
to dine at the same place. 





Miles had been long |space of two or three minutes. It took a good 
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while longer, however, to allay the agitation into 
which it had thrown Mary; but with her lover's 
aid she gradually regained her composure. 

In about halfan hour afterwards, Miles flung him- 
self upon his horse to gallop to his friend’s country 
house, having first obtained Mary’s promise, that on 
her return from her aunt’s she would not retire to 
her own apartment until he came home, although 
he might be somewhat later than usual. Immedi- 
ately on Miles’s departure, Mary, having speedily 
performed her unpretending toilet, set out to fulfil 
her engagement also, under the protection of Mr. 
Neville’s servant, Timothy, who saw her to her 
aunt’s door, and undertook to return for her a little 
after sunset, before the bustle of the evening com- 
menced, 

Miss Susan Stapeldon, Mary’s aunt, was an un- 
married lady of the old school—somewhat precise 
and ceremonious in her manners, not without a 
touch of stateliness—but, withal, a warm-heated, 
charitable, and worthy individual. She possessed 
a moderate independence, and lived in a quiet, la- 
dy-like manner, in a neat small house. She had 
two domestics, one an elderly person who had been 
with her nearly all her life, and the other much 
younger, but scarcely less attached. Miss Stapel- 
don entertained the most affectionate regard for her 
niece, and had left her by her will the greater part 
of her property. Of sourse, therefore, she was not 
a little interested in Mary’s approaching change of 
condition, and considered herself called on to give 
her on the occasion the best instructions and advice 
of which she was mistress. 

Engaged indiscussing subjects of so momentuous 
a description, the hours flew rapidly on, and already 
had tea been introduced, and the last beams of the 
setting sun had faded from the crocketed pinnacles 
of the neighboring cathedral. The sounds of Joyal 
merriment rose louder in the streets, and as twi- 
light advanced, the windows of the more im- 
patient of the wluminati began to be lighted up at 
intervals. 

“ Bless me, my dear!” said Miss Stapeldon, sud- 
denly interrupting herself in some important remark 
on the subject of domestic economy, “ it is within 
ten minutes of ten o’clock, and Timothy has not yet 
come for you! It will not be safe or proper for a 
young lady to be seen abroad much later.” 

«« He will no doubt be here immediately,” answer- 
ed Mary, “ and I shall put on my bonnet and shawl 
to be ready for him.” 

Miss Stapeldon’s house was in a small square, 
or market-place, on the south side of the cathedral, 
and though the Nevilles scarcely lived a quarter of 
a mile off in a direct line, yet, as their residence 
was to the north of the church, it was necessary 
for Mary, before she could get home, to pass not 
only across the open space opposite the west part 
of that building, but also through several winding 
streets. The ten minutes elapsed, and then ten 
more, and then another ten, but Timothy came not. 
Miss Susan Stapeldon’s ideas of decorum were 
sadly outraged by the reflection that her niece 
should be seen on the streets of Exeter on so hilari- 
ous an evering at so late an hour. 

Still no appearance of the unfaithful Timothy ; 
and it was at length determined that our’ heroine 
should proceed hone without him—not, however, 
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by the public streets, but by a private and shorter 
‘road. Behind Miss Stapeldon’s house there was a 
‘small garden, and a door in one of its walls com- 
|municated with a building which stood retired by 
| itself at the north-east end of the cathedral, and was 
commonly known by the name of the Bishop's 
Palace. The bishop, however, had not lived in it 
for several years, and the stately old rooms which 
it contained were left in the charge of a trusty 
housekeeper, whose duty it was to keep the vene- 
rable furniture from falling to pieces as long as she 
possibly could. For the bishop’s convenience, 
when he chose to make use of it, a small private 
door opened from one of the courts of this mansion 
into the cathedral. Now, it occurred to her aunt, 
that if Mary Woodward were to avail herself of 
this door, and, passing through the church, make 
her exit at the other end of it, she would find her- 
self at once in the neighborhood of Mr. Neville’s 
house, and would avoid the greater part of those 
crowded streets along which she would otherwise 
have to make her way. This suggestion was no 
sooner mentioned than adopted ; and as Miss Sta- 
peldon was on an excellent neighbourly footing 
with the housekeeper in the Bishop’s Palace, she 
had nothing to do but to send to state her wishes in 
her niece’s behalf, to obtain an immediate assurance 
that they would be most willingly complied with. 

Miss Woodward, therefore, at length bade her 
aunt good night, who would not, however, let her 
go till she had again expressed her sense of the 
impropriety of ‘Timothy's conduct, and pinned her 
shawl] closer round her neck, lest she should catch 
cold in going threughthe cathedral. Light of heart, 
Mary quickly crossed the little garden, and passing 
out by the postern, found Dame Morley, the bishop's 
housekeeper, waiting for her as desired. 

“ The sun had set, and yet it was not night,” as 
Byron says. To the west there were still some 
streaks of red in the beautiful sky of a summer 
evening, and on the east, the moon, nearly at the 
full, was rising in tranquil majesty. After passing 
through the deserted chambers, the housekeeper 
brought her to the court, or enclosed space, which 
separated the palace from the cathedral. They 
crossed it together, anu then Dame Morley, pro- 
ducing a huge key which had every appearance of 
being seldom used, proceeded to unlock the private 
door which gave admittance to the latter building. 
This task accomplished, the worthy dame seemed 
to consider her commission at an end. 

“‘T need not go any farther with you, Miss Weod- 
ward,” said she; “‘ you know the cathedral as well 
as I do myself. You have only to go along the 
choir, across the transept, and down the nave, and 
you will come to the door that takes you out to the 
street on the opposite side.” 

“I know my way well,” said Mary, believing 
that she could now have no difficulty in reaching 
home. “It is quite unnecessary that you should 
put yourself to any more inconvenience on my ac- 
count, my good dame. { shall call soon to thank 
you for the trouble you have already taken, and to 
have another view of your fine old palace. When 
Ihave a house of my own, you must return 
visit. Good night! They will wonder what has 
become of me.” 

So saying ,Mary entered the cathedral,and passed 
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rapidly down the choir. Dame Morley looked 
after her for a moment with an old woman's bless- 
ing on her lips, and then shutting once more the 
bishop’s entrance, locked and double locked it; and 
taking out the rusty key, recrossed the court, and 
made the best of her way back to her own apart- 
ment in the least ancient part of the palace. 

Through the great eastern window of the noble 
cathedral of Exeter, dim with the solemn tints of 
sacred emblazonry, the moon shed a diminished 
influence, but enough to cast a fitful light through 
the whole of the interior. Our heroine had already 
passed through the aperture in the organ screen 
which separated the choir from the transept, and 
having crossed the latter, proceeded along the nave 
not unobservant of the holy magnificence of that 
“ temple built with hands.” At length she reached 
the door she sought, but what was her astonish- 
ment when she found it shut—locked! She could 
not at first bring herself to believe that it was so. 
She knew that this door was in summer alway 
allowed to stand open till near midnight, and it was 
noteleven. She walked rapidly to the principal 
entrance ; it was closed also. She tried the only 
other door with which she was acquainted, but 
with no better success. Scarcely yet perceiving 
all the peculiarity of her situation, she hurried 
back to the small postern by which she had been 
admitted. It, too, was locked. For the first time 
she began to tremble. She knocked upon it with 
her hand, and, raising her voice, called with her 
utmost strength upon Dame Morley. The feeble 
sound scarcely awakened an echo in the lofty 
aisles, and the silence which succeeded seemed 
deeper than before. Forsome moments Mary stood 
still as marble, listening if she might catch the 
faintest footfall from without; but the beatings of 
her own heart were all she heard, and they became 
so loud, that she fancied she could not have heard 
any thing else, even although there had been any 
thing else to hear. Again she thought that she 
might not have examined the doors at the other end 
of the edifice with sufficient care; and more quick- 
ly than ever, though the way appeared twice as 
long as before, she retraced her steps, in the hope 
of discovering some mode of egress. It was in 
vain! Whether, because the vergers did not think 
it prudent so turbulent an evening to keep the 
cathedral as long open as usual, or whether some 
other motive had influenced them, certain it was 
that she was shut up alone within its walls. 

Mary Woodward had a strong and well-regulated 
mind, but it was a trying situation for a girl not yet 
out of her teens. Lonely and helpless as she was 
within the vast and massy walls of that gloomy 
cathedral, a sense of her own littleness, and of the 
mysterious grandeur of the place, overwhelmed 
her. On the centre of the nave, and across the 
bare stone floor of the transept, the moonbeams fell 
broadly; but under the Gothic arches, and among 
the great carved pillars of the aisles, there was 
merely sufficient light to show how much shadowy 
darkness remained. The sounds of the revelry 
going on without, reached not the solitary being 
within; and the only sign by which she was made 
aware of its existence wag the occasional gleam of 
a rocket which she caught through some high win- 
dow az it exploded in the darkening sky, 











Summoning all her resolution to her aid, and 
endeavoring to fortify her mind by the reflection 
that she was a temporary prisoner in a building 
consecrated to the noblest and purest of purposes, 
she continued for some time walking along the 
nave, and occasionally in the transept, still indulg- 
ing a faint hope that some of the doors might be 
re-opened. As the time passed on, however, this 
hope became fainter and fainter; and when at length 
she heard the clock on the northern tower tell the 
hour of midnight, her heart sank within her. Over- 
come with fatigue, she passed once more with tot- 
tering limbs into the choir, where she hoped to find 
some resting-place, however comfortless. Here, 
in consequence of the partition wall, the light was 
more uncertain. The pulpit and seats in the 
chapel, the fluted organ at one end, the alter at the 
other, and the marble tombs which were erected all 
round, dimly perceptible as these objects were, 
looked strange and unnatural to the agitated girl. 
In a small recess on one side, where a stone seat 
had been rudely carved, she threw herself down, 
and recalling all her self-possession, made a strong 
effort to rally her spirits. 

The monuments which surrounded the choir 
were for the most part ornamented with the effigies 
of the departed. Many of these figures were 
carved rudely enough, while others were sculptur- 
ed with delicacy and precision. There was one 
tomb nearly directly opposite to where Mary sat, 
on the other side of the chapel, well known to all 
the inhabitants of Exeter by the remarkable re- 
cumbent figure which was carved upon it, and 
which no one ever passed without pausing to look 
at. The figure was that of a skeleton, very in- 
geniously executed, and grinning as if in silent 
mockery of all the vanities of life. A helmet, with 
the vizor up, partially concealed the skull, and in 
the long bony hand was a broken lance. It was a 
vivid and painful representation of what the once 
powerful tenant of the sepulchre beneath then was, 
and of what all humanity must one day be. 

Mary’s eye happened to rest upon this figure— 
probably conducted to it by a gleam of moonlight 
which fell upon it from an opposite window, mak- 
ing it more conspicuous than those by which it was 
surrounded. She was about to avert her gaze from 
an object so little calculated to soothe her agitated 
mind, when suddenly a shape rose from behind the 
tomb! In an agony of terror, a scream involun- 
tarily burst from her, and her heart beat convul- 
sively. She believed at first that the skeleton itself 
had risen from the marble on which it lay, and 
putting both her hands upon her eyes, she sat 
trembling like an aspen, and almost delirious. For 
a moment all was still as before—the solemn hush 
of midnight. It was only for a moment; the slow 
tread of a heavy foot fell upon her ear, and she felt 
that the shape was approaching her. Though ex- 
pecting every instant to drop down lifeless, her 
sense of hearing appeared more acute than ever, 
and she could distinctly trace the successive foot- 
falle as they passed along the opposite aisle, round 
the upper part of the chapel, and drew nearer the 
spot where she had seated herself. To seek any 
other concealment was out of the question ; she 
could not have moved, though her soul’s safety had 
been at stake. Besides, if that which was coming 
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towards her was not of this world, what conceal- 
ment could have availed ? 

But the graves do not give up their dead. The 
being in the cathedral with that lonely girl was hu- 
man like herself—at least the outward attributes of 
humanity were his, though the evil one seemed to 
have had power at his birth. It was Dicky Cross 
the idiot. Before the doors were shut for the night, 
he had concealed himself among the tombs as was 
his wont not unfrequently, and he had now risen 
from a restless slumber behind the skeleton warrior. 
Mary’s scream had attracted him toward her, and 
he came along the aisle in which she was, mutter- 
ing to himself unintelligibly. Her eyes were still 
closed, and her hands upon her face, when he 
stopped before her. She gasped for breath, and 
after a brief pause, was able to articulate, “If you 
be human, speak to me!” 

A strange laughter, not loud but hoarse, was the 
only reply, as the idiot put up his hand to uncover 
her face. She felt the touch of flesh and blood, and 
with a desperate effort opened her eyes and looked 
upon him. She saw no spectre, but one whom she 
hardly dreaded Jess, and she sunk upon the floor in 
a swoon. 

“Ha! Ihave found you!” cried Dicky Cross, as 
in the momentary glance she gave him of her face 
he remembered who she was. “Ha, ha! where is 
your champion now? ha, ha!” and a savage fire 
burned in his eyes. 

Seizing Mary by her long and beautiful hair, he 
dragged her, insensible as she was, toa place where 
the moonlight fell more distinctly, and then kneel- 
ing beside her, watched with ademoniac expression 
of satisfaction the symptoms she began to give of 
returning animation. 

“« You are alone with the idiot now,” he whisper- 
ed loudly in her ear, as soon as she was sufficiently 
recovered to recollect where she was. “Alone! 
alone !”” he repeated ; ‘‘ nobody but the old tomb- 
stones and I.” 

Mary did not dare to move or speak. She felt 
like the poor kid given over to the savage will of the 
tiger. 

* He did not know when he struck me,” re- 
sumed the madman, “that Islept with the dead 
bishops. You shall sleep with them too, but not as 
Isleep.” 

Then suddenly kindling into fury, he started to 
his feet, and laying his hands upon part of Mary’s 
dress, tore it away, exclaiming, ‘“ Off with these 
trappings, woman! Yonder skeleton lies less 
daintily. Rise! we must visit the skeleton.” 

So saying, he again grasped her by the hair, 
and half led, half dragged her, more dead than 
alive, around to the opposite side of the choir. He 
stopped before the hideous effigy he had spoken of. 

“ This is my bed-fellow,” said he, ‘and he must 
be yours also. Ha! ha! we’ll cheat your minion. 
I know him! his name is Neville, but this skeleton 
is my ancestor. He struck me! and you were 
with him! you stood by and saw it! you smiled 
to see the idiot struck! Where are you now? 
These are the dead bishops; kneel to them! kneel 
to them !” 

And ashe spoke, he threw his victim forcibly 
down upon the fleor. She clasped his knees, and 
besought him to have mercy. 





‘Mercy! ha! ha! ha!” shouted the creature ; 
‘blood has been shed in churches ere now! Neville 
will be here in the morning, but you and he will not 
laugh at the idiot again.” 

He fumbled among his pockets, and pulled out a 
rusty knife. Mary’s soul recoiled with horror from 
the death she saw she was to die. 

“Mercy! mercy!” she again repeated, flinging 
herself in despair along the cold stones. 

The idiot laughed, and she heard him sharpening 
the knife upon the tombstone. Her moment was 
come ; but, yielding to the mingled impulse of fren- 
zy, and the last flash of dying hope, she suddenly 
sprang from the ground, and with more than 
woman’s strength, rushing upon her executioner, 
endeavored to wrench the instrument of death from 
his grasp. A terrible struggle ensued, in the course 
of which Mary’s hands and arms were cut in seve- 
ral places; but the issue was not long doubtful. 
Gathering her in his arms with all his strength, he 
dashed her from him on the ground, and as she fell 
her head struck against the stony skeleton. Uvtter- 
ing a yell of triumph, he raised the knife, and was 
about to plunge it into her heart, when the flash of 
torches burst into the choir, and a blow from a 
powerful arin stretched him senseless at her feet. 

“Mary !——she is dead!” cried Miles Neville, 
throwing himself by her side. 

“ Ah! ah!” cried the idiot, recovering himself, 
and still grasping his knife. 

“‘Wretch !” shouted Neville in despair, and again 
springing to his feet, felled him a second time to the 
earth. 

“See! see 
recovers !” 

“Where am I?” faintly ejaculated Mary. 

“Safe! safe!” and Miles folded her to his bosom 
in a passionate embrace. 

He had saved her from certain death, though 
weeks elapsed before she perfectly recovered from 
the shock she sustained. 

Greatly alarmed on his return home to find that 
she was still absent, and that Timothy had been 
drinking too many bumpers to the king’s health to 
be able to keep the promise he had made, Neville 
instantly proceeded to the house of Miss Stapeldon 
whe had retired to rest several hours before, but 
was not less alarmed than Miles when she heard 
that Mary was missing. Dame Morley was next 
applied to, and from the information received from 
her, it occurred to Neville that his bride might ac- 
tually be locked up in the cathedral. Torches 
were procured, and the door was no sooner open 
than a noise was heard which led at once to the 
spot where the last struggle was taking place. 

The blows which the idiot had received were not 
mortal, but for the rest of his life he was kept in 
close and severe confinement. 

It was from Mary Woodward herself, then Mrs. 
Miles Neville, the happiest and prettiest young wife 
and mother in Exeter, that I obtained the particulars 
of this story a good many years ago. 
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said one of the attendants, “she 





Love.—At three years of age welove our mothers ; 
at six, our fathers; atten, holidays ; at sixteen dress ; 
attwenty, our sweethearts; at twenty-five, our wives; 
at forty, our children; at sixty, ourselves, 

































































THE FORTUNE TELLER. 
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THE FORTUNE TELLER. 


A SKETCH FROM FACTS. 


—a 


his mind deemed a home; he sought and obtained 


In ancient times, oracles were so ambiguously 
an appointment, the duties of which required a long 


constructed as to have reference to an event, how- 





ever it might terminate ; and those who consulted 
them, iguominiously perished at the period they be- 
lieved they were to be triumphant. Heathen cere- 
monies have passed away, and neither flights of 
birds, nor entrails of animals, prognosticate the good 
or ill success of modern enterprise; yet in the 


absence from England. The parting which ensued 
was mere commonplace—“ Good bye—well, you'll 
write—farewell.” From that hour her vows at the 
altar appeared to her as a circumstance to be for- 
gotten, or, if remembered, to be considered as a 
farce. 


present day, when there is alight by which allmay| The long seperation from her husband, and his 
be directed, the infatuation of consulting fortune-tel- | remissness in correspondence, induced a thought 
lers prevailsto a disgraceful extent. In the metropo- | that he was unfaithful—perhaps was dead. If so, 
lis they are numerous; the country towns have | she would be at liberty to contract marriage with 
their soothsayers, and itinerant sibyls gratify the | another, more congenial with her ideas of felicity. 
remotest villages, although to thinking persons | The thought that occupied her waking hours recur- 
fortune-telling is a subject of abhorrence rendered | red in those devoted to sleep, and presented to her 


odious by being opposed to common sense, moral | imagination, visions of happiness. 
feeling, and the dictates of Christianity. | Mrs. Carrol, in the tumult of her anxieties, conf- 
The practice of consulting these wretches is | ded to an ignorant acquaintance her suspicions re- 
fraught with consequences the most deplorable. | specting her husband, complained of her forlorn 
What mind can be more degraded than that which | situation, expressed her willingness to assume the 
can solicit from a despicable being any information | widow’s weeds in contemplation of a fortunate mar- 
concerning its future welfare? The confessing, riage, and as if a delirium had seized her, told her 
or relating to such creatures, any particulars of pri- dreams and all her giddy hopes. The person to 
vate import, is not only repugnant to every deco-| whom this pouring out of the heart was displayed, 
rous idea, but is a revolting indelicacy, and a posi- frequently consulted a learned man, whose intima- 
tive surrender of all that constitutes rationality. cy with the stars was said to be astonishing, and 
Who are the individuals assuming the possession | whose knowledge of futurity was quite wonderful ; 
of supernatural wisdom? They are robbers,in the but the delightful part was, that he never deceived 
worst acceptation of the term, whom the laws of | any one who consulted him. 
the country condemn to the treadmill, and whom the | Mrs. Carrol was not proof against this means of 
intelligent portion of the community consign to in- ascertaining all the mysterious particulars connect- 
famy and detestation. Ifthere be a designation) ed with her situation, and she resolved to seek the 
more opprobrious than another, it is that of the for-| fortune-teller. With a palpitating heart she wit- 
tune-teller. _nessed the configuration of the orbs, and trembled 
The following sketch will show the sad result of while she heard the mystic numbers muttered, all 
placing confidence in their predictions:—A young of which led to the most satisfactory answers to her 
female, of good face and figure, whose case, as we inquiries. She paid handsomely for the delusion 
relate it, will hardly be credited, had been tutored | and retired, believing her husband to have first mar- 
in the accomplishments of schools, from the infan-| ried another, and then been killed in a midnight 
tine seminary to the finishing establishment. And brawl; moreover, thatthere was a gentleman every 
this was denominated education! She then came | way worthy her regard waiting to declare his pas- 
to reside with her parents, who were in trade, and | sion for her; that he might be known by being a 
appeared to her exceedingly vulgar in their assidu-| dark, elegant man, wearing a black coat, figured 
ity ; consequently no idea of rendering them any | vest, and white duck pantaloons ; that in her union 
assistance ever entered her mind, because it was | with him, she would experience all the happiness 
fully occupied in the fashions, which by adorning | of which life was susceptible. 
her person, rendered the grand desideratum—a| AJ] this was so charmingly in unison with Mrs. 
husband—more speedily obtained. Her experience | Carro}’s wishes, that she could think of nothing but 
was deficient as her parents’ judgment; she pro-| the dark elegant gentlemen, hourly expecting he 





ceeded as she pleased, without the ability to distin- | 
guish between tinsel and gold; she was delighted | 
with intermediate metals that glitter even in their 
baseness. 


Amid the many young men that fluttered around 
her, one was imagined to whisper the softest sound 
of affection; to him she gave her hand in marriage 
but before her dancing shoes were spoiled, he, who 
gave her the right to be addressed as Mrs. Carrol, 
discovered it was her hand alone that he had ob- 
tained. He was dissatisfied; home was not what 








| would accost her. 


She studied how to render her- 
self so captivating, that he must consequently sue 
for the celebration of their nuptials as early as pos- 
sible. In her feverish anxiety for the fulfilment of 
the fortune-teller’s predictions, she related all the 
particulars to a female friend, as a reason for the 
great change in her manner, and her unaccustomed 
lightness of heart, under the contemplation of so 
much felicity. This friend was shocked at Mrs. 
Carrol’s conduct, and remonstrated with her onthe 
shameless tendency of seeking such advice and the 











EXECUTION IN ROME, &c. 





disgraceful consequences that mightresult; but find- | stood before her as if to claim her as his right, and 
ing reproof ineffectual, she resolved on a different) wooed so effectually, that he succeeded in his 
attack, since it was deplorable to witness such) villanousdesign. Immediately after their marriage, 
aberration ina friend for whom affection had been) the remorseless scoundrel induced her to transfer a 
sincerely entertained. She therefore arrarged that! sum in the funds, on which her means of existence 
on a particular day Mrs. Carroll should be invited, | depended, into his name; after which she never 


and that there should be of the party three gentle-| saw him more. 


men, unknown to her, each dressed in the style of | 


For a time she subsisted on the produce of her 


the expected husband ; and all were previously in- | superfluous apparel ; then on articles conducive to 
formed of the particulars, their intention being to | her comfort; till, reduced to wretchedness, with a 


laugh her out of the absurdity. 


pride above soliciting assistance, she endured the 


Mrs. Carrol came early, displayed more than’ most abject state of misery ; till, with the despera- 
usual vivacity, and was witty on the sedateness of tion of a lunatic, she anticipated by suicide the 
her friend. A loud knocking announced a visitor, effect of starvation—a melancholy example of re- 
and one of the gentlemen entered. Mrs. Carrol liance on a fortune-teller. 


was surprised ; he answered her eager expectation ; 
she glanced a look of triumph at her friend, and 
prepared her mind for the developement of the pre- | 
diction. The gentleman was politely attentive 
only, but all was seen through a false medium; 
she was vain, and delighted at all he said. They 
were interrupted by the entrance of a second gentle- 
man, a close resemblance of the first. Mrs. Carrol 
was astonished, while she received some compli- 
ments elegantly conveyed by this gentleman, and 
experienced great confusion in the endeavor to dis- 
cover which should be preferred. Shortly after, a 
third gentleman arrived, who was beyond doubt the 
handsomest of the three ; he immediately address- 
ed himself to Mrs. Carrol, seated himself close to 
her, as if by irresistible attraction. She was con- 
founded ; she gazed at them alternately, and, in the 
vanity of her heart, determined this was the man. 
He appeared devoted to her, and gave such utte- 
rance of the language of the eyes as to become an 
ardent lover. In the over-acting of his part, he had 
induced Mrs. Carrol to consider that it would be 
contending with fate to delay her expressions of 
regard ; she accordingly avowed her feelings, but 
in the height of her excitement the gentlemen cere- 
moniously took their departure. Such a catastro- 
phe! The infatuated lady gazed wildly, and fainted. 
The party feared the jest had been carried too far; 
she was taken out of the room, and continued long 
in hysterics. Her friend paid her every attention, 
accompanied her home, told her of the plan pro- 
posed to show the absurdity of reliance on fortune- 
tellers; told her the gentlemen were brothers, and 
all married to most estimable women, and apologis- 
ed for any uneasiness the jest had oceasioned. 
The circumstances became known, and, increas- 
ing as it spread, made Mrs. Carrol appear to be a 
lady of immense fortune, who was waiting for a 











It is painful to reflect on the fate of such a female, 
more than ordinarily favored by nature, and having 
the comforts of life attendant on her will; yet, to 
disregard her respectability, and the advice of those 
in whose friendship she would have been secure, 
to surrender all, and adopt one of the grossest 
infatuations that ever enslaved the human mind, 
is an instance of depraved folly which it is to be 
hoped is of rare occurrence. 





Executions in Rome. 

The execution of criminals in Rome, says Dr. 
Clarke, is carried on with a vast deal of solemnity, 
and it is very rare indeed to see an instance of what 
is called in England dying hard. The most har- 
dened villain, subdued by long confinement, and 
the natural superstition of the country, approaches 
death dispirited and repentant. I remember, how- 
ever, one instance to the contrary. A bricklayer 
was, by some means or other, cheated out of his 
property by a priest and a lawyer, the last of whom 
was his relation. He made the usual application 
for justice, which was followed, as usual, with no 
redress. For some time he bore his misfortune 
with firmness, and without complaint; at length, 
however, the sense of his injuries pressed so hard 
upon him, that he became desperate, and incensed 
almost to madness. In this state of mind he wert 
one day into the church of St. Giacomo, in the 
Corso, when the priest was officiating, and shot 
him dead at the altar. He was apprehended, con- 
demned, and led to execution. Every means had 
been used to prevail on him to confess his crime, 
and receive absolution, butin vain. The fatal cord 
was fastened to his neck; the most celebrated 
friar in Rome had been selected to attend him; the 
last moment approached, when the friar once more 
begged he would make confession of his sins. 


husband to come in the particular dress, and accept| « Upon one condition I will comply with your re- 
both herself and her riches. This reached the ears quest,” said the undaunted criminal ; “ let me but 
of a dissolute fellow, who resolved to take advan- have a slap at the lawyer, and then I will confess 
tage of such an opportunity to secure himself from | both my sins at once.” 
the debtors’ side of the prison. He lost no time in SS 
equipping himselfin proper costume ; and so heart- How to choose a Wife. 
less was his proceeding, that he wagered avery; As much beauty as preserves affection, 
considerable sum on his success in a given time. As much sprighiliness as shuns dejection, 

In a few days Mrs Carrol was on the wing again,| Of modest diffidence as claims protection, 
smiling at the evening’s adventure with her friend, A mind aero and mm of are 
‘although the infatuation was as deeply felt as be- Yet stonet, Waar ae centae SOG Fengeeemn 


: : ; And every passion held in due subjection. 
fore. Against all advice she resolved on attending} Ye¢ faults enough to keep her from perfection, 


a ball given by a dancing-master to his pupils and| First find all this and then make your selection, 
their intimacies. Here the fourth dark gentleman! When her you find no longer tarry— 


found no difficulty in gaining an introduction. He; But take her by the hand and marry. 
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202 LITERARY NOTICES &c. &c. 


| 


Both Deaf and Dumb. Literary Notices. 


The late Mrs Jane W was equally remarka-| Navat Stories, by William Leggett.—The series 
ble for kindness of heart and absence of mind. One| of tales here collected, are, as the title imports, sea 
day she was accosted by a begger, whose stout and| stories, and among the most vivid pictures to be 
healthy appearance startled even her intoa momen-| found. The author is himself a sailor, and spins a 
tary doubt of the needfulness of charity in this| sailor's yarn with unusual force. We do not think 
instance. “ Why,” exclaimed the good old lady, | any nautical romancer, could have done the thing 
“ you look well able to work.” “ Yes,” replied the better; and we recommend every one fond of 
supplicant; “but I have been deaf and dumb these! this description of writing, to read this little book, 
seven years.” ‘Poor man, what a heavy afflic- and see whether they do not agree with us in the 








} 


tion!” exclaimed Mrs W , at the same time 
giving him relief with a liberal hand. On her re- 
turn home she mentioned the fact, remarking, 
«« What a dreadful thing it was to be so deprived of 
such precious faculties!” ‘ But how,” asked her 
sister, “‘ did you know that the poor man had been 
deaf and dumb for seven years?” ‘‘ Why,” was 
the quiet and unconscious answer, “ he told me 
so!” 











Ladies Hair in Papers. 


Lavtes, always delightful, and not the least so in 
their undress. They are apt to deprive themselves 
of some of their best morning beams, by appearing 
in those odious bed-gowns (which ought to be all 
burned,) and with their hair in papers. To see 
grapes in paper bags is bad enough; but the rich 
locks of a lady in papers, the roots of the hair 
twisted up like the nob on a drummers stick, and 
the forehead staring balled instead of being grace- 
fully tendrilled and showed ; it is a capital offence ; 
a defiance to the love and admiration of the other 
sex. I must allow, at the same time, that they are 
very shy of being seen in this condition, knowing 


well enough how much of their strength, like) 


Sampson, lies in that gifted ornament. I have 
known a whole parlor, of them fluttered off, like a, 
dovecot, at the sight of a male friend. J. M.D. | 


’ 
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A pap CHARACTER BETTER THAN NoNE.—* Sir,’ 
observed a publican of Doncaster, to a man notori- 
ous for never speaking truth, “‘ you have taken away 
my character.” ‘‘Howso?” said the other, “I, 
never mentioned your name in my life.” “No 
matter for that,” rejoined Boniface ; “before you’ 
came here I was reckoned the greatest liar in the 
place.” 








Wonperro..—It is said that water actually costs 
more per gallon in Paris than the wine with which 
the French Navy is supplied at Toulouse. 


The grave of Mrs. Camp was lately opened at 
Middletown, Conn., for the purpose of removing the 
remains; and although the body had been buried 
upwards of 80 years, the grave clothes were found 


wish that the author will give us more of them. Mr. 
Leggett is a writer of undoubted talent, and wields, 
not only a very pleasant, but a spirited and power- 
ful pen. 


La Revue Francatse.—This popular and valua- 
ble French periodical has reached its fourth number 
of the second volume. The magazine thus far has 
fully sustained the promises made in the prospectus, 
and is a publication no otherwise involving the lite- 
rary character of its conductors than in the taste 
and judgment exercised in the selection of its matter, 

“no progressive excellence is to be expected. Itis 
praise enough to say, thatthere has been a uniform- 
ity of correct taste manifested in making up the 
contents of the Revue. It gratifies us to learn that 
itis receiving a constant accession of patronage not 
only in the United States, but in the West Indies. 
We should think this would be the case, consider- 
ing the nature of the publication and the ability 
with which it is conducted ; for no similar facility 
exists in the Western world to the French scholar 
or the lover of French literature. To the French- 
man to whom its pages convey the best specimens 
of current literature in his vernacular, and to the 
student of that beautiful language, it offers equal 
attractions. 


Guy Rivers, a tale of Georgia.—This is a book of 
no ordinary cast, and ought to be read by every 
lover of novels. Guy Rivers is strictly what its 
title imports—a tale of Georgia, and if not the first, 
is certainly the only suecessful attempt to paint the 
wild and dreary scenery of the Southern mining re- 
gion, and todescribe the equally untamed character 
of the Georgia backwoodsinan. The sturdy person 
who figures as the prominent personage and gives 
name to the book, is a most vigorous creation, and 
sustained throughout with amasterhand. The limits 
of our publication, will not allow us to give, as it 
would gratify us to do, a full description of this ex- 
cellent work, and we must therefore conclude by 
recommending it to the perusal of the public. 


New-York Mirror.—The last number of the 
Mirror, contains the long promised portraits of the 
different Presidents. The engraving is undoubtedly 
one of the most finished and faultless, and is highly 
creditable to our American artists. The plate is 





to be but very little decayed. The bones and teeth 
were perfect. 


Durant is going up in his balloon at Lowell, 


early in September. The citizens of that town are 
raising subscriptions to defray the expense. 
EPITAPH. 


Here lies the body of John Mound 
Lost at sea, and never was found, 


accompanied by a short biography of each of these 
venerable personages. 


Sprecuration, @ Novel.—Miss Pardoe, the suc- 
cessful authoress of “Traits and Traditions,” has 
sent forth “ Speculation,” one of thé most agreeable 
books we have taken in hand for a long time, it is 
just the thing for warm weather—for it is light, 
| pleasing and various; full of incidents, and quite 
_ exciting enough to be amusing. 
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